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Senator McCarthy Again 


By JOSEPH HARSCH, 


T is now possible to piece together and present in something 
like coherent form the story of the political events which have 
been exploding over the American landscape for the past three 
weeks. These events reached a pyrotechnical climax this week 
when Senator Joseph McCarthy of Wisconsin converted a speech 
which was supposed to be an attack on Harry S. Truman and the 
Democrats into an attack on President Dwight D. Eisenhower 
and the regular leadership of the President’s own Republican Party. 
This speech has been interpreted by members of the President’s 
staff at the White House as an open declaration of political warfare 
on the President by the Senator from Wisconsin. It is also regarded 
as the formal launching by Senator McCarthy of his bid for the 
succession to the Presidency of the United States in 1956. 

The situation as of the moment is that the Republican Party is 
split, between the Eisenhower and the McCarthy factions. The 
Démocrats feel that the annual American holiday of Thanksgiving 
came at an appropriate moment for them. They were not sure 
during earlier phases of the affair that they would have much to be 
thankful for at this season. After listening to the McCarthy speech 
last Tuesday night they went home and they slept comfortably for 
the first time in two weeks. They enjoyed their Thanksgiving feast 
for, it seemed to them, the affair was ending better than could have 
been expected. It was ending in a direct challenge to President 
Eisenhower from the problem child of the President's own party. 

To get all of this into perspective we must first go well back 
into American political history to September and October last year, 
-when the American presidential election campaign was reaching 
its climax. At that time, a substantial number of leading political 


thinkers who had generally supported the Democrats over many 
years decided instead to support the Eisenhower candidacy against 
the Democratic candidate, Adlai Stevenson. They did so on the 
theory that Senator McCarthy had become a problem beyond the 
capacity of the Democrats to handle. They argued that only a 
Republican Party in power freed by an election victory from a 
twenty-year complex could ever successfully contain and deal with 
the divisive factor of McCarthy in American public life. 

Whether this line of reason or rationalisation swung many votes 
in the election is problematical, but it counted heavily among people 
who write the leaders in newspapers and magazines. It was the 
great rationalisation of a vote for Eisenhower among what could 
be called the ‘intellectuals’ if the United States were a European 
country. It was used by the Eisenhower Republicans to gain the 
support of prominent independent citizens. It was also sincerely 
believed by a substantial number of people in the Eisenhower team. 

Now move a little closer to present times. As the Eisenhower 
group took over the Government here in Washington, it recognised 
in private that it had a McCarthy problem with which it must at 
some time come to grips. A strategic plan was worked out. 
McCarthy was not to be attacked frontally or-soon. The President’s 
first task would be to build his own position in the Republican 
Party. He was going to make as many friends as possible. He was 
going to win over to his side as many Republican politicians who 
had been revolving around McCarthy as could be won over. The 
showdown would be reserved for the time when the President had 
4 substantial and consolidated following, and also had proved that 
he was himself taking adequate care of the issue which McCarthy 
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had built into his special political vehicle, the issue of presumed 
communists in Washington. For months people who have gone to 
the White House and asked what was going to be done about 
McCarthy have been told to relax and wait. The President, they 
were told, would take care of the matter in his own good time. 

Now we come to Monday, November 2. On that day, Attorney- 
General Herbert Brownell came to the White House with a political 
project. He wanted to make a speech which would fit in to the 
strategic plan for dealing with Senator McCarthy. The purpose of 
the speech would be to show to the public in general, and to the 
Republican Party in particular, that the Eisenhower Administration 
is handling the subversion and communist problem efficiently and 
effectively and without benefit of McCarthy. Mr. Brownell had 
dug up some material from the files of the Justice Department 
which he thought would fit into the pattern. It involved the case 
of a man named Harry Dexter White. 

Mr. Brownell was going to use this to show that the Eisenhower 
regulars could dig up dirt against the Democrats without any help 
from McCarthy. If it hurt the Democrats, that was desirable but 
incidental. The real purpose was to bypass McCarthy, to break 
his monopoly on anti-communism, to support the theory that the 

“Administration is capable of doing a better job than McCarthy 
of protecting the public security against Russian agents. Mr. 
Brownell went away from his meeting with the President’s approval. 
The operation fitted in with the broad strategy of preparing the 
time and place for the showdown with McCarthy. 

The speech was set for early afternoon of Friday, November 6. 
At half-past ten that morning a copy of the finished draft reached 
the White House. Several members of the staff sat down in the 
office of James Haggerty, the President’s Public Relations Officer, 
to read it over. At the time they saw nothing in it which would 
be likely, in their opinion, to stir up any undue commotion. It did 
not occur to a single one of them that a passage referring to Mr. 
Truman would be taken by anyone as implying a reflection on 
Mr. Truman’s loyalty to his country. In retrospect this seems 
incredible; it so seems today to men who sat in on that meeting. 
They are rueful about it now, but-at the time they say they simply 
missed the implications. They had not intended a great battle with 
Mr. Truman, but within twenty-four hours they were in one. 


Extempore Battle 

Since it was an unintended and an unplanned battle it had to 
be managed extemporaneously. An immediate decision was taken 
to get through it as quickly as possible. In the excitement of the 
fray it was decided that the only possible way to handle the situa- 
tion was to crush Mr. Truman as quickly’ and as completely as 
possible. The whole original purpose would have been ruined 
utterly, they felt, if the Eisenhower White House were to sustain 

_defeat at the hands of Mr. Truman. In such an event, many a 
Republican politician would inevitably turn from a politieally dis- 
credited Eisenhower leadership to McCarthy. The President’s 
leadership of his own party was at stake, then, when he authorised 
Mr. Brownell to use every weapon at his disposal against Mr. 
Truman. Mr. Brownell did not hesitate to use to the full the 
authorisation he received: this was regarded as a supreme emer- 
gency which justified the use even of weapons of political mass- 
destruction. In effect, Mr. Brownell took American political warfare 
into the political atomic age. He used, for the first time in American 
political history, the “A’ bomb of selective documents from the 
files of the Security Police, and the ‘H’ bomb of the head of the 
Security Police, Mr. J. Edgar Hoover, in person. 

This was done in haste; there have been after-regrets. But the 
White House advisers felt that unless Mr. Truman were crushed 
the President would have to abdicate leadership of the party to 
McCarthy. Mr. Truman became the victim of an operation which 
was originally directed at McCarthy. When the clouds drifted away 
after the explosion of Mr. Brownell’s weapon, the White House 
breathed a sigh of relief. It could return to its original operation. 

However, the relief was premature. The Eisenhower staff had 
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reckoned without both Mr. Truman and Senator McCarthy. As 
Mr. Truman went down under the thunder of the Brownell bombs 
he had thrown up the word ‘ McCarthyism’. Mr. Truman had 

“done this over radio and television time given him free by the radio 
and television networks. It was done for the simple and obvious 
reason that Democrats consider it good strategy for themselves to 
attempt to identify the Republican Party with McCarthy. The 
Senator at once seized the opportunity Mr. Truman had given 
him: he demanded equal free time to answer the Truman attack 
on himself. The networks granted it reluctantly but, they felt, of 
necessity. They were not willing to risk a McCarthy investigation 
of American radio, not with two McCarthy friends sitting on the 
Government Commission which controls radio. 


Challenge to the President 

That brings us down to last Tuesday. McCarthy devoted about 
half of his free time on the air to the purpose for which he had 
demanded the time. Then he turned from Mr. Truman to the 
Eisenhower Administration. He challenged the President directly 
by asserting that he, McCarthy, and his anti-communist operations, 
not the President’s legislative programme, would be the real issue 
in next year’s elections. He challenged the President indirectly 
twice, once by reviving an old attack on a Foreign Service officer 
who has been repeatedly cleared of all charges by the State 
Department, and who has been retained in the Foreign Service by 
Secretary of State Dulles after a full review of the case. Second, 
he challenged by calling for a Far East policy of destroying Com- 
munist China which cut straight across the present inclination of 
the President’s and of Mr. Dulles’ Far East policy, which is to 
seek a settlement with Communist China. 

That is where the matter stands today. If there is any perceptible 
gain for anyone other than Senator McCarthy it is to the White 
House, in that the White House is sadder and much wiser about 
the perils of dealing with the Senator from Wisconsin. One White 
House spokesman commented that hearing the McCarthy speech 
was like reading the big. Russian Note of November 3. At least 
after reading that Russian Note they said they knew where matters 
stood with Moscow. The Russians had made their position clear. 
After listening to the McCarthy speech of this week, the White 
House knew where it stood with McCarthy. That, the White House 
spokesman said, was perhaps something to be thankful for. In the 
process, though, Senator McCarthy had seized the political 
initiative. The Senator, not the White House, had chosen the time 
for the challenge and had picked the issue. = 

It would seem that the President now has a choice of two courses. 
He can accept the issue with McCarthy and fight it out now on 
McCarthy’s terms, or he can ignore for the moment the McCarthy 
attack, and bide his time for yet awhile, and hope to be able to 
find a better field upon which to accept the trial of strength. How- 
ever, there is no longer any doubt at the White House that it must 
sooner or later master the McCarthy problem, or see McCarthy 
gain control of the Republican Party. The operation launched by 
Mr. Brownell on November 6 had been a failure. Its original pur- 
pose was to bypass McCarthy: that objective has not been achieved. 

Meanwhile, the Democrats were subjected to Mr. Brownell’s 
political atomic bombing and intend some day to have their revenge. 
Their obvious and easy approach to revenge now is to help 
McCarthy keep the spotlight on McCarthy. If the Republican 
Party ever does become identified in the public eye with McCarthy, 
then the Democrats come back to power, or so they believe, and 


they are most probably right. The original intellectual rationalisa- 
tion for Eisenhower was that this kind of a Republican Party could 
most effectively solve the McCarthy problem. If he fails, the task — 


must be handed back to the Democrats. The Germans caught. 
General Eisenhower by surprise at Kesserine Pass, during the last 
war. McCarthy. caught. President Eisenhower by surprise in 
_ Washington this week. It remains to be seen whether the President 


can recover from the McCarthy surprise in politics as well as he 


recovered from the German surprise in war.—Home Service 
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The Building of a Malayan Nation 
By SIR DONALD MACGILLIVRAY 


FEW months ago a train made its way through the huge is often many feet thick—and much of it is swampy. As you might 
forests and along the great rivers of the eastern side of the imagine, road building is difficult; the rivers are the natural highways 
Malayan peninsula. It was the first time in twelve years that and, as you can also imagine, many of the villages of Malaya are 
a train had run.through that immense and silent jungle. The very remote from each other. For centuries the Malays have 
line was built many years ago, but our own troops 
blew up the steel bridges across the rivers in the : og 
first days of the Japanese advance in 1941 and then 
the Japanese themselves removed the track in order 
to build the railway into Burma—the one on which 
so many British prisoners of war worked and died 
in terrible conditions. That railway train was a 
symbol of what is happening in Malaya today. The 
work of restoring the bridges and tracks has gone 
on for eight years. British engineers and Malayan 
artisan and workmen built it, partly out of the torn 
and twisted girders which had been swept into the 
river when the old bridges were destroyed—there 
was no new steel to be had at that time, so they 
-had to salvage the old steel from the water which 
tushes down ina swift and turbulent flood. Some- 
times when they worked they were interrupted by 
’- terrorist attacks. It was a tough and long job. 

But this year the line was completed. It is just 
one of the works of reconstruction which have been 
going on since the country was liberated in 1945, 
when the British got back to find Malaya ravaged 
and destroyed by the invasion—her industries 
silent, railways torn up, roads wrecked, and the 
whole business and life of the country brought to a 
standstill. But there is something else about this 
railway that makes it even more important than a 
sign of reconstruction. It is the focus of a new life, 
an element in the building up of a Malayan nation. ne 
In its way, that train represents a revolution. Resettlement of villagers in Malaya to give them protection from the terrorists: families, carrying 

It is difficult to understand this without being their belongings, alighting from a train which has brought them to their new home 
able to see Malaya, a country covered—four-fifths 
of it—by thick, dark, silent, ever-green jungle, spreading over settled on the banks of the rivers with the jungle at their backs. 
the hills and down into the valleys. The jungle is so old and dense Some while ago the terrorists began to be forced back, deep into this 
that it has overlaid the rocks and soil of Malaya with a humus that jungle. They were cut off from their supplies in the well-populated areas 

and were beginning to prey upon the remoter, small Malay 
villages on the upper reaches of the rivers, extorting food, 
attacking isolated Home Guard Posts and taking their arms. 
Particularly was this so in the Malay state of Kelantan 
which hitherto had been pretty free of trouble. It was 
difficult to give these people proper protection, because they 
were so remote and isolated. There was only one thing to 
do: to bring them from their old homes and resettle them 
at the river crossings along the protective line of the railway. 
So they came down, convoys of Malay prows moving along 
the brown and turbulent rivers, piled high with beds and 
pots and pans and clothing and fowls and people. It was 
a sad sight because these families were leaving homes that 
they had known for centuries. 

But their new home does not only give them protection 
from attack; it gives them a great deal more. If these people 
had stayed in their river villages they would have always 
remained backward communities—stagnant pools in a world 
that was rushing forward all around them. Now that they 
are grouped in-larger communities at the river crossings 
along the railway line, they can get things they had heard 
of but never had a hope of having for themselves. They can 
be visited by doctors and health sisters. They can send their 
children to schools, and go shopping every day. And, what 
is perhaps even more important, they come into contact with 
people of the other races of Malaya, the Chinese shopkeeper, 
A family in one of the New Villages inspecting a litter of pigs in one of the communal sties for example, or the Indian station master. When I was there, 
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early this year, although part of, the line was not yet finished there 
was already a daily train running from these new villages to a little 
market town fifty miles to the north where there are about fifty shops 
and a cinema. Most of these people had never been so far from their 
homes before, and the passenger trains were full of peasants in their 
gayest clothes going to market and excited about a day in town. 

It has after all been exciting for the river-dwelling Malay peasants 
to find themselves in a world which can offer them so much in the 
way of health and diversion and education and friendship. But this 
resettlement scheme has been even more exciting for those who—per- 
haps more consciously than they—are trying to bring Malaya to 
nationhood. 


A Country Shared 

There are two major facts about this country: one is that out of its 
population of only 6,000,000 there are 500,000 Indians, 2,000,000 
Chinese, and 2,500,000 Malays—that is, the indigenous Malays make 
up only about half the population; they share their country with other 
peoples. The second fact is that because of the jungle and the sparse 


population and the way they are scattered, these races have often been 


‘remote from each other, and it has been difficult to build up the personal 
relationships between each other that produce a feeling of common 
citizenship. And if a nation is split and diverse it cannot move forward, 
its parts do not interlock and its strength may be wasted by internal 
antagonisms; jealousy may prevent either side from letting the other 
advance and no one can make headway. This is what might happen in 
Malaya. Our responsibility—the British responsibility—is to see that it 
does not. It is our job to bring Malaya forward to a point where she can 
be responsible for herself—and the first step for that is to help her to 
become really united within herself. 

This emergency measure for protecting the riverside Malays, and 
other similar emergency measures which have been taken all over the 
country, may be immensely important for this. Scattered communities 
of Malay farmers and fishermen, of Chinese tin miners and vegetable 
growers, of Indian and Chinese labourers on rubber estates, have been 
grouped along the roads and railways, or, in the case of the aborigines 
who live deep in the jungle, around strong points which are supplied 
by helicopter. This has been done for their safety. But, almost by 
accident, a pattern had emerged out of it for a new social and economic 
life. So it has become possible to build up those personal relations which 
are the first step towards a united and progressive nation. From this 
point of view, the communist terrorism can be regarded as a blessing in 
disguise. In fact, it gave Malaya the chance to establish the very thing 
it was trying to destroy. 

Now how was it that communist terrorism was able to become such 
a threat to Malaya? Why has so much money and so many men and so 
much effort had to be poured into eliminating something which in fact 
neither Malays nor Chinese nor Indians wanted? To answer this I have 
to go back to the story of how the Chinese came to settle near the jungle 
away from the towns. 

Most of these Chinese, or their parents, had come to Malaya early in 
this century when the rubber estates and tin mines were being developed, 
and took work in them. When the slump came in the nineteen-thirties 
they found themselves unemployed. They sought out patches of good 
agricultural land and farmed it as their ancestors had done in China. 
They found this land on the fringes of the jungle or even in clearings 
right in the jungle itself. There they built themselves wooden shacks 
and lived in the traditional Chinese way—independent, intensely hard 
working, and cultivating gardens which are astonishingly neat and well 
cared for. Ten years later came the Japanese occupation, and even more 
Chinese moved to the jungle. In their new homes they came into touch 
with the guerilla gangs of the Malayan Communist Party which—with 
the help of our own Force 136—harassed the Japanese in the way 
Spencer Chapman describes so vividly in his book, The Fungle is 
Neutral. The members of the Malayan Communist Party were in fact 
mostly Chinese, and they drew upon their compatriots who were farm- 
ing for recruits and food and information. Their movement was then a 
patriotic one for liberation—they were admired and respected for it, 
even though their methods were brutal. 

So when the British returned in 1945 these rural Chinese were 
scattered over a wide area along the edge of the jungle, far from roads 
and settlements. Most of them were simply squatters—they had no 
title to their land. They could not be reached by the administration 
or by the social services any more easily than could the crofters of the 
west of Scotland fifty years ago. 
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Three years after the liberation of the country from the Japanese 
the Malayan Communist Party turned against their old allies, returned 
to the jungle, and began their long campaign of terror. Once again 
they looked to the rural Chinese to give them help and to consolidate 
their position with them. It seems a small beginning for a revolution, 
but one does have to remember that very many of the communist 
coups in countriés which have gone behind iron or bamboo curtains 
have been pulled off by a quite small minority who had the arms 
and were able to consolidate themselves at only one or two key points, 
because the population there was undefended or disorganised. 3 

But the methods of the Malayan Communist Party—murder, extor- 
tion, destruction of propérty—soon alienated sympathy and they were 
no longer set off by the patriotic feelings which had made them 
tolerable before. The farmers’ admiration and enthusiasm died away, 
but the fear remained. They were unarmed and so remote and scattered 
that the Government could not defend them. They were completely 
at the mercy of the terrorists and open to their propaganda. 
Their fear had to be lifted, therefore, before the Government could 
hope to prevent their helping the terrorists or before it could call out 
their loyalty. ‘ 

There was only one way to deal with this situation—to remove them, - 
physically, from the jungle. And there was another reason for doing 
this. These Chinese squatters had become quite isolated from the rest 
of Malaya; they were just as isolated as the river-dwelling Malays I 
was talking about just now. They could not ‘hope to get a Malayan - 
outlook, living as they were. They were always looking back over their 
shoulders ta the land of their ancestors, and their children were growing 
up as foreigners and not as members of a truly Malayan community. 
But it was worse than this: they were becoming positively unpopular 
with the other communities in Malaya because of their association with 
the terrorists, however unwilling it was. Here lay the seeds of violent 
racial conflict. They had to be moved—though it meant an appallingly 
difficult and expensive and even dangerous operation. You can never 
tell how much latent hostility and sullenness you will set up if you 
move simple people from the one thing they belong to—their homes. 
But it had to be risked. i 

So. the New Villages, as we call them, camg into being. There are 
now some 550 of them. I have been to a great many—though not so 
many as General Templer, who must have visited most of them in’ the 
last twenty months. His face and voice are pretty well known to the ~ 
500,000 people who now live in them. These New Villages have 
changed very much in the last two years. At first it was difficult to 
get people to talk—they were sullen and obviously frightened of being ~ 
reported to the terrorists if they had anything to do with a Government 
official. They were of course bewildered and uncertain of the future. 
They could not believe that their new homes were permanent. When 
they did talk it was about immediate matters—the curfew restrictions, 
the state of the wire fences around the settlement, food rationing. It 
was a policeman who met you at the entrance, and it was often a long 
time before even a member of the village committee could be found 
to speak to. 


Welcome to the New Villages 


That was a year or so ago. This September I went to Permatam 
Tinggi: that was a place where, in the previous September a young 
Chinese Resettlement Officer was killed by terrorists in a coffee shop 
in broad daylight. No one would speak or help to track the murderers, 
and General Templer, you may remember, took some pretty stern 
action. There were plenty of sullen looks then. But two months ago I 
was met at the gate by the chairman and members of the village 
committee, and they gave me a smile of welcome which I thought to 
be genuine—anyway they were no longer afraid of associating with a 
representative of the Government. It was very typical of the welcome 
given in most of the New Villages today. We walked through the village 
together, talking about the roads and the drains and whether there was 
enough water and the need for shady trees along the roadside—and let 
me point out that people are not interested in planting trees if they 
are still thinking of a place as a mere temporary abode. They took me 
to the communal pig sties and showed me with some pride the imported 
Middle White boar which the Agricultural Department had given 
them. And then we came to the school which was serving as a tem- 
porary community hall. I was asked to sit with committee members at a 
long table which was laden with little dishes of fruit and biscuits and an 
absolute forest of bottles of fizzy orange-squash. It gave a warm feeling 
to see this expression of hospitality—it was so different from the year 
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before. But my heart sank a bit at the sight of the orange-crush: this was 
the sixth New Village I had seen that day, and repeated doses of fizzy 
orange-crush do rather add to the discomfort of long hours of travel by 
armoured car! - 

All the time we were talking, the other villagers came in and grouped 
themselves round the walls to listen. They were no longer afraid and 
they felt our business was their business. We talked about medical and 
health facilities. It is hard to get doctors and nurses to the New Villages 
because there is such a shortage of them in Malaya. But here I would 
like to say how magnificently this gap has been filled by the British 
Red Cross, the Order of St. John of Jerusalem, and the Australian 

~ Red Cross who sent out sixty teams of trained nurses and welfare 
workers. I hope their story will be told in full one day—the grand 
job they have done in remote rural areas among Malays, Chinese, 
and Indians. 

There was a Citizens’ Advice Bureau in this village and one of the 
committee told me how much use the villagers were making of it. 
On a regular day each week an officer of Government comes to the 
village for an hour in the evening and answers questions about his 
work or tells villagers what 
his department is able to do 
for them. One week a labour 
officer comes, another week 
a co-operative societies’ man, 
another week a doctor, and 
another a post office official, 
and-so on. In this way the 
villagers learn—for the first 
time in their lives—how their 
government works and what 
it can do for them. It is a 
two-way traffic, of course, be- 
cause the official also learns 
the needs of the people on 
the spot and, what is more, 
they can see him as a human 
being. Courtesy and the per- 
sonal touch in these meetings 
is making government real to 
their people. : 

Then another member 
spoke about the civics course, 
how some of them had gone 
to Penang and had been 
round government offices and 
a hospital and a court of law, 
and had come back to tell 
other villagers how the 
government machine works. These courses last about three days and 
are attended by people of all races and all walks of life—even by British 
business men. 

I saw the school classrooms. They had been put up with the help 
of the Malayan Chinese Association—an organisation of Chinese leaders 
in Malaya who have made a very fine contribution to the welfare of 
the New Villages. The children are taught in Chinese but there is 
always one teacher in English, and wherever possible one in Malay. No 
one wants the Malayan-Chinese to forget his ancestors or forsake his 
culture, but these children must grow up to feel themselves Malayan 
first of all. That is why there are maps of Malaya on every schoolroom 
wall—in many of the older Chinese schools there used to be maps of 
China only—and that is why the Federation flag is raised with a little 
ceremony when the schools assemble every morning. 

Just as the re-settled Malays in Kilantam are finding a fuller life 
along the railway line, so these Chinese settlers are getting things in 
these villages they never had before—and of course could not get again 
if they were to go back to their scattered holdings in the jungle. 
Lately I have been asking New Villagers what they would do if they 
were allowed to move away from their New Village, and they have 
nearly always said that they would stay where they are now. You may 
think that I, as a visitor, and a representative of the Government at 
that, do not always get the true answer, but the Chinese resettlement 
officers, who live in the villages and who should know how the people 
feel, tell me that the majority of them do not any longer wish to leave. 
The old sullenness and hostility has gone. 

What we are doing in these New Villages is to start up the workings 
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‘Eyery adult in the village is entitled to vote. Probably very few have ever done so before’: 
an old woman in one of ithe New Villages who has just voted for the first time in her life 
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of democracy—and start it from scratgh. In fact, this country, not 
quite the size of England and Wales together, is a battlefield of two 
ideologies—democracy and communism. These people have been in 
close touch with communists and know their methods. Now they are 
experiencing something else. The Village Committees are taking over 
more and more of the managemént of the village affairs—each member 
having some particular responsibility, one for scavenging, another for 
the school, another for defence duties, another for agriculture, and so 
on. About 150 of these committees have recently been replaced by 
local councils, the members of the councils being elected by secret 
ballot. Every adult in the village is entitled to vote. Probably very few 
have ever done so before, yet the interest in the eléctions has been 
very high indeed. About seventy-five per cent. of the registered voters 
have gone to the polls—a pretty high percentage by any standards. 

I have said a lot about these New Villages because they have been 
such a tremendous undertaking and because it is a story of a new 
life beginning for people who were frightened and stunned and who 
had no place in the community and who lived without hope of 
improving their conditions. This picture of resettled Malays and 
Chinese gives an idea, I hope, 
of some of the ways in which 
the work of building a unified 
and responsible nation is be- 
ing tackled—on the ground 
floor. Are we not all learning 
now that in the case of a 
country that is undeveloped 
politically and which has to 
build up a quite new political 
structure to suit the demands 
of a modern world, it is not 
enough to have a handful of 
educated people at the top? 
You have to get down to the 
bottom—and seek the co- 
operation of the people them- 
selves. This is difficult at any 
time, but it is far more diff- 
cult when a country consists 
of different races speaking 
different languages and ad- 
hering to different religions. 
This is not a situation which 
faces Malaya alone, but may- 
be Malaya is finding a way 
which can be followed by 
others, later on. However 
that may be, this work of 
building up democracy in the villages is the most important and 
certainly the most exciting thing that is going on in Malaya now. 

But now, having talked about the ground-floor work, I would like 
to say something about what is happening on the higher levels. You 
remember that after the war Malaya received a new constitution unify- 
ing for the first time all nine Malay States and the two settlements 
of Penang and Malacca within a single Federation. Each of these 
eleven units has its own council of state. There are also councils for 
local government in all the towns, and elections have been held for 
eighteen of them during the past twelve months. British, Malays, 
Chinese, Eurasians, Ceylonese, Indians sit together round these council 
tables. At the centre is the Federal Legislative Council for the whole 
of Malaya. I presided over this up to three months ago and then 
Dato Mahmud, a Malay of great dignity and long administrative 
experience, took my place and became the first Speaker of this Federal 
Parliament. The members can speak in English or Malay, but in fact 
nearly all the speeches are delivered in English which is the language 
common to everyone. Behind the Speaker’s chair hangs the coat of 
arms of the Federation, with its mctto written in English and Malay: 
‘Unity is Strength’. 

This is a multi-racial Chamber but it has given its support unani- 
mously to many measures which General Templer has asked it to accept 
for the sake of greater racial harmony. It has adopted a new policy of 
national schools, where the children of all races may grow up together 
and even if, because of differences of language, they cannot sit in the 
same classes they can at least kick each others’ shins in a common play- 
ground. It has supported his proposals for a Federation Regiment open 
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in all ranks to Malays of every race. It has agreed with his emphasis 
on good communications and the resettlement of isolated communities 
and with his desire that not only Malays but Chinese and Indians as 
well, as long as their heart is in Malaya and not in China or India, 
should join the team in the administration of public affairs. 

In spite of all this most of the people do not even realise what demo- 
cratic processes mean, or the responsibilities they involve. So when the 
Federal Parliament and the State Councils were first set up, the mem- 
bers were nominated by the High Commissioner in the case of the 
parliament, and by the Sultans in the case of the Councils of State, or 
they took their seats as holders of some high office. But the British 
Government and the Sultans are pledged to have elections, and they are 
going to take place within a year or two. So you see why it is a race 
against -time to get the people educated in democratic methods and 
responsibilities. = 

Those elections will be worth watching. For there is food for thought 
in the tragic events in British Guiana and in the reports that some 
of the people of the southern Sudan have behaved like startled horses 
at the sight of a ballot box. I know some people are questioning the 
wisdom of having elections in Malaya where sixty per cent. of the 
people are illiterate, and are asking whether the forms of democracy 
which are still under test in Europe in the twentieth century are really 


suitable for an Asian people. I can only say that these democratic ~ 


forms are being tried in Malaya and seem to be appreciated: look, 
for instance, at how the New Villagers have taken to elections. And 
Malayan intelligent opinion is demanding elections because they regard 
them as a step to fuller self-government—so elections are identified 
with national aspirations. If these perfectly legitimate aspirations were 
not allowed to find expression in democratic forms they might well 
turn into a thwarted nationalism which would seek alliance with 
communism. And that would be the end of the British association 
which, after all, has given to Malaya her industry and trade and the 
social services and roads and railways, airports and docks which came 
from this new wealth. But more than that, communism would mean 
the agony of racial conflict and the ruin of a country which bids fair 
to set an example in welfare and racial harmony to the whole of 
South-east Asia. 

But if Malaya is to choose democracy, these democratic forms have 
got to work—they have got to bring in their own benefits. Communist 
propaganda is going on all the time in Malaya, and if democracy does 
not deliver the goods, obviously people will become receptive to the 


communist blandishments. For communism is associated in the minds 
of the people of Malaya with the terror they have grown to hate, and 
which they now fear less than they did a while ago. But memories are 
short and if the communists should abandon the tactics of terrorism, 
or if they were completely suppressed, they might have a better chance 
of penetrating into the schools, the trade unions, the university, the 


‘the New Villages: there are communists outside the jungle who are 


trained for carrying out just this kind of penetration. 

That is why these forms of government at all levels—from the 
village to the Federal Legislative Council—must show that they can 
provide efficient, uncorrupt services and give reasonable satisfaction 
to legitimate nationalist aspirations. Other eastern countries have gone 
communist as a consequence of the inefficiency and corruption of their 
governments. The same could happen in Malaya. That is why General 
Templer has always said that only twenty-five per cent. of the struggle 
lies in the hands of the armed forces and that seventy-five per cent. 
lies in the hands of those who are working to win the hearts and minds 
of the peoples of Malaya. That is why he has done everything to 
bring it home to each Government servant that he serves the public— 
why he tells the district officer to set up his office table under a tree 
or in the village hall where he can be with the people rather than wait 
for the people to come to him. That is why this whole operation I 
have tried to describe—which we call ‘Operation Service "—is the 
greatest of all the operations General Templer has mounted in Malaya. 
It is the operation to win the people to their own freedom, to give 
them a chance to see what the choice between the two ideologies really 
means, to understand their own Government and to take a part in 
it themselves. This is the purpose behind the civics courses and 
the Citizens’ Advice Bureaux, and all the rest, and it is why the 


call has gone out for more and more voluntary service in the field” 
of social welfare. It is why nearly 1,000° community listening-sets — 


have been put up in the villages and why ninety mobile cinema- 
vans tour the rural areas to tell people what a government can do 
and how it does it. 

But behind all this is the urgent need for Malayan unity. There are 
still three separate races in Malaya, speaking different languages, still 
a bit suspicious of each other but, little by little, learning that they 
have a common aim and what a common citizenship means. Our hope 
for Malayan advarice and stability rests on being able to persuade these 
various. peoples to accept a common loyalty. I think it has been a good 
beginning.—Home Service ' 


A Problem of Faith and Loyalties 


PIERRE EMMANUEL on France’s worker-priests 


AST September, an order from Cardinal Pizzardo, Prefect of the 
Sacred Congregation of Seminaries in Rome, was conveyed 

to the French bishops. Seminarists were forbidden to spend a 

period of probation in the factories. This concerned mostly 

the students of the seminary established by the Mission of France, 
which prepared them for a new type of missionary action among the 
de-christianised masses. The priests who feel a special vocation for 
that apostolate are called prétres-ouvriers: they believe that whoever 
wants to reach the masses has to become one of them, a worker, and 
to share intimately their daily life, their hopes, and even their fighting. 
As soon as the decision of the Vatican was known, it made big news on 
the front page of the papers. The Pope disavowed the prétres-ouvriers, 
said the headlines. In fact, the situation was not so simple: but the 
papers wanted to make a sensation of it. The prétres-ouvriers were 
described, photographed, presented to the general public as a new and 
unknown species: would they fight against the decision of Rome? 
Would they be led to form a modern heresy? Some of those articles 
were intentionally misleading, and tried to make people believe that a 
clash was imminent between those priests and the hierarchy. The 
prétres-ouvriers said nothing: actually, it was not the first time they 
had been in the news. Eighteen months ago, two of them had been 
arrested and beaten by the police during the communist manifestations 
against the appointment of General Ridgway. The scandal had been 
exploited by some papers, which had denounced those unexpected 
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fellow-travellers who used religion as an instrument for revolutionary 
purposes. The great numberof believers belonging to the middle classes 
had been shaken at learning about those priests’ activities. In so far 
as such activities were concerned, Catholic opinion appeared divided 
along the lines of political prejudice. A majority of Catholics remained 
unaware of the gap between their own universe and the workers’ world, 
which was for them a terra incognita alien to their habits and ideas. As 
for their priests, the Catholics had considered them as their special 
property, undivided from the social order in which they lived. Then 
suddenly a piece of news had revealed that some priests had become 
part and parcel of that foreign world, preferring to parish life among 
their flock the more adventurous life among the masses. 

The segregation of the masses from the rest of the community may 
seem strange to British minds: yet in France, where in spite of the 
social changes that segregation has become only more visible, its feeling 


is part of the national sense of guilt. Were the prétres-ouvriers snipers” 


through a dangerous field, or mere traitors? Only the wisest among the 
Catholics—backed in their conviction by the majority of the French 
bishops—understood that the prétres-ouvriers were more than a lost 
patrol. Some of their isolated gestures might have been inconsiderate 
and awkward: but, as a body, they were perhaps the avant-garde of a 
rejuvenated Church. 

The need for a deep catholic renewal dates back to the beginning of 
the industrial age, more than a hundred years ago. In 1831, Lamennais 
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—who was himself a priest—wrote in his liberal paper, L’ Avenir: 
Ministers of Him who was born in a crib and died on a cross, go 
back to his origin, strengthen yourselves again in poverty and suffering, 
and the Word of the poor and suffering God will take again its primitive 
strength on your lips. With no other support than that divine Word, go 
down like the twelve fishermen among the people and start again the 
conquest of the world. A new era of triumph and glory is coming for 
Catholicism. Watch the horizon for the first signs of the rising star and, 
messengers of hope, strike up the sacred song of life on the ruins of 
empires, on the remains of all that passes. 


Reconciling the Masses and the Church 


The call had been enthusiastically answered by laymen and church- 
men alike. Why? Because the Church, which during the Revolution had 
been persecuted and become poor among the poor, had since then been 
granted again its privileged position and linked her interests afresh 
with the established order. Left to themselves, the unorganised and 
growing masses would fatally forget not only the Church but even 
God. How could such a process be stopped? For Lamennais, the 
Church, being above all worldly interests, had to take the lead of social 
progress all over the world by identifying her cause and the thirst for 
justice of the masses. He was the contrary of a Gallican mind, and 
relied upon the spiritual power of the Pope to promote such an action, 
His main followers were Montalembert, Ozanam, and the famous 
preacher Lacordaire. Yet, after a brilliant start, L’ Avenir was con- 
demned by the Pope. Lamennais left the Church: though broken- 
hearted, his disciples gave way. 

Why was Lamennais condemned? For the same reasons as the 
modernist movement at the beginning of this century. In his desire to 
reconcile religion and science, the masses and the Church, he insisted 
more on evangelical spirit than on dogmas. He would nowadays be 
accused of neo-protestantism. But his influence survived his fall: the 
history of Catholicism since 1830—especially in France—is full of 
courageous attempts to resume his action inside the Church. The last 
one is the movement of the prétres-ouzriers. 

Actually it is not so recent. It started in Belgium a few years after 
the first war, under the impulse of Abbé Cardjin, a worker’s son, who 
himself had to become a worker to pay for his clerical studies. But 
until the second world war, the prétres-ouvriers remained isolated Gases. 
During the German occupation, 800,000 French workers were sent to 
work in German factories. The Germans had deprived them of any 
religious help. Twenty-five priests, encouraged by Cardinal Suhard, 
Archbishop of Paris, joined them as voluntary workers: most of them 

_were unmasked later and sent to deportation camps. Meanwhile, in 
1943, a book was published by Abbés Daniel and Godin: France, pays 
de mission. The authors showed that nearly 10,000,000 persons in 
France can be considered as mere heathens. They form a new social 
milieu mostly in the suburbs of the great cities, and possessing its own 
intellectual and ideological laws. The framework of parish life no longer 
corresponds with conditions in the contemporary world, where new units 
of the community have appeared that escape the penetration of the 
priests. Abbé Godin concluded : 

If we do not organise missions for the proletariat without religion or 
culture, others will organise them, and they will soon have a culture 
that will be a religion as well. May God prevent it from being too far 
from Christ’s Gospel! 


Those two facts—the book, and the situation of the French workers 
in Germany—led Cardinal Suhard to create the Paris Mission—con- 
sisting now of twenty-five priests, eighteen of whom are workers. The 
Mission de France followed—consisting of 350 priests, only a few of 
whom: are workers. ‘Do not write, speak little, live’, was the motto 
Cardinal Suhard gave them. 

To be a miner among miners, a docker among his comrades, or a 
metal-worker, or even a paper-seller among the prostitutes, and yet a 
priest saying his mass every day in his poor room, either alone or sur- 
rounded by a few people he has attracted by the force of his example, 
to be, in short, a witness of Christ in a godless world, has certainly a 
powerful attraction upon ardent apostolic souls. But it is not without 
serious risks. The main one arises from the ambiguity of such a condi- 
tion. One of their supporters, the left-wing M.R.P., Etienne Borne, 
writes in Le Monde: * The prétre-ouvrier cannot escape being a source 

of scandal, for in the present state of the world he is the man of two 
mutually exclusive loyalties’. Hence a number of confusions that 
endanger the sacerdotal character. Some priests are fascinated by 
married life, some become most ardent trades-union leaders. Those 
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facts—very few indeed—are used against the cause itself by the re- 
actionary press and opinion. Yet they are serious enough to provoke a 
solemn warning by Cardinal Saliége, Archbishop of Toulouse, and the 
most respected head of the hierarchy: 

The style of sacerdotal life [he writes] can nevér identify itself with 
the style of a layman’s. The temptation may present itself for the priest 
to live a normal life, to envy the situation of the couple and look at 
his chastity vow with a certain inferiority complex. Another temptation 
is to believe that his essential function is to take the place of a jay 
leader in the workers’ fight. 

The Cardinal very keenly denounces the menace from within more 
than from without, the inferiority complex creeping in the priest’s soul. 
This inferiority complex does not disappear, it is only magnified, when, 
that priest sees novelists treat him as an outlandish, exceptional charac- 
ter within the modern social world. One of those novelists, Gilbert 
Cesbron, author of the famous Les Saints vont en Enfer (Saints go to 
Hell) admits it frankly and sees the danger of a mythology of the 
prétre-ouvrier. ‘The prétre-ouvrier’, he says ‘was anxious not to be 
isolated from the others. Now he becomes a character in a drama. One 
has wanted to grasp the phenomenon prétre-ouvrier before it had time 
to grasp itself ’. % 

That is the core of the question. Their Superior, Canon Hollande, 
was right when saying: ‘One sees the blunders only, but what about 
the result of the action? We are faced with a closed world, which it 
may not be our task to conquer for the time being, but that we must 
contact again. We shall speak of it in fifty years from now’. 

Why, then, the order from Rome? In so far as it may show a certain 
lack of understanding for the particular problems of the French Church, 
the unquestionable defence by the Archbishop of Paris, Cardinal Feltin, 
of his predecessor’s grand idea proves that the Church of France, 
though deeply loyal to the Holy See, does not intend to renounce its 
personal freedom of appreciation. But the measure is nevertheless in 
accord with the legitimate concern of the French hierarchy. The news 
from behind the Iron Curtain shows too well what happens to priests 
who collaborate too closely with communism. They justify the sharp 
remark of Cardinal Saliége, speaking of Feunesse de TElise, a group 
recently condemned, and led by the former Dominican Father Mon- 
tuclar: ‘Everything happens as if there were a concerted action 
preparing among the Catholics a movement to welcome communism ’. 
Yet one may doubt how far the communists would accept the prétres- 
ouvriers as their lasting allies. A week after the two priests had been 
arrested, Jeannette Vermeersch, Thorez’ wife, denounced the ‘ degrading, 
demoralising activity of resignation’ of the prétres-ouvriers. 
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A Compromise Solution 

As we see, the problem is far from being simple. When reading under 
Cardinal Feltin’s signature that for the workers the Church is too often 
linked with capitalist exploiters, we can conceive the embarrassment 
of the French Church. She cannot go against Rome’s orders, which, if 
strictly applied, would dry up the recruiting of the prétres-ouvriers. 
She cannot, either, disavow their action that in many ways corresponds 
to the secret wishes of the French bishops. The French hierarchy has 
faced the crisis with speed and determination. After a meeting with 
the Pope, three of the French Cardinals stated on November 14 the 
official position of the Church. The prétres-ouvriers may continue their 


_ missionary work under certain conditions. First they must receive a 


special training under the direct control of their respective bishops. 
Second, they will not be permitted to live a free-lance life any more, 
but will be attached to a community or a parish, and join their fellow- 
priests after their daily work; third, they will be forbidden any social 
activity, especially in the trade-union field. But the original aim of 
that mission lay in the total integration of the priest with the workers’ 
way of life. It is too early to guess whether this means the end of that 
apostolate—Third Programme 


Professor J. Burnaby’s inaugural lecture on ‘ Education, Religion, Learn- 
ing and Research’ has been published by the Cambridge University 
Press, price 2s. 6d. The Burge Memorial Lecture ‘The Meaning of 
Ecumenical’, by W. A. Visser *t Hooft, the General Secretary of the 
World Council of Church, which was given in November in the Church 
House, Westminster, has now been published by the S.C.M. Press, price 2s. 


The last talkin ithe series ‘ Latin America Past and Presemt ’’, by Sir David Kelly, will 
be printed in THe Listener next week 
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The Dreadful Silence 


N the world of literature many ghosts walk. In our Book Number 

we can read about the latest works on Baudelaire, Sydney Smith, 

and White Russia. But this does not mean, we feel sure, that no 

modern authors are engaged in writing. Yet it does appear to be 
roughly true that publishers tend to find their pick either among the 
eminent and not-so-eminent Victorians and Edwardians, their lives and 
lesser works, or among writers (honoris causa) who have climbed moun- 
tains, sailed boats round the world, and explored darkest Brazil. And 
when we are told, surprisingly, that this has been a good season for 
publishing it appears to be out of such works rather than modern 
fiction that money is being made. Can it be that we are suffering from 
a dearth of authors who are prepared to discuss current affairs and 
current problems? Or can it be that the younger generation, flabber- 
gasted by the century into which they have been born, prefer themselves 
to comment on history? 


But it is unquestionably of importance that our literature should be 
pursued in a virile manner. After all, in the inter-war years British 
poets and novelists though conscious—perhaps too conscious—that they 
were living in an Age of Guilt, nevertheless produced some remarkable 
books. George Orwell spoke for that generation. ‘In the last twenty 
years ’, he wrote, ‘ western civilisation has given the Intellectual security 
without responsibility and in England, in particular, it has educated 
him in scepticism while anchoring him almost immovably in the privi- 
leged class. He has been in the position of a young man living on an 
allowance from a father whom he hates. The result is a deep feeling 
of guilt and resentment, not combined with a genuine desire to escape’. 
However true that may have been before the last war, there are no 
‘immovable privileged’ or ‘intellectually secure’ today. Perhaps the 
feeling of guilt persists, though it is not quite the old guilt. For now 
we have entered the Age of Anxiety, and it is that anxiety that tends 
to palsy the pen and induces most middle-aged authors to go scurrying 
back into the past, savouring the last whiffs of good times that have 
passed away. 

It is easy to make the excuse of this age of ours, of cold wars and 
cold truces, of bigger and more shattering bomb-making, of television 
and three-dimensional ‘ movies’, for lethargy and avoidance of the toil 
of good writing. All the same, it should be avoided. T. S. Eliot told 
Stephen Spender in September 1939 that it was important to keep 

‘detached literature in being—for authors to keep going. He addéd, 
however, ‘ Probably it’s impossible to do excellent work while things 
are so disturbed’. To the hot war has succeeded the cold war, and 
no doubt that is a main difficulty. But now Spender himself is preaching 
the same doctrine to the young. If there truly are young artists and 
writers preparing a renascence, he says in the third number of 
Encounter, what would we wish them? His answer is that, first, they 
must ‘ refuse to be intimidated by the threat of universal disaster. Even 
if civilisation is going to end soon, that is no reason for abandoning the 
long effort of art’. Moreover, he adds, ‘living art may even exercise 
a slight tendency to prolong its own environment, just as a civilisation 
without art creates a dreadful silence, as if waiting to be destroyed’. 
The silence is not yet dreadful, but a gap is waiting to be filled. And 
we must hope that in future Book Numbers of THE LISTENER we shall 
be able to welcome many signs of the promised renascence. 
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What They Are Saying 


The latest Soviet note 


ON NOVEMBER 26, a Moscow transmission announced that a Note 
had been sent to the Western Powers agreeing to participate in a four- 


power conference, and proposing that the four Foreign Ministers should” 


meet in Berlin at an early date. The first comment from the communist 
world came from a ‘ Russian Hour’ broadcast over Vienna radio, which 
said thatthe Soviet Union’s willingness to come to a four-power con- 
ference destroyed the allegations that she was evading international 
talks. It added that Soviet readiness would be all the more appreciated, 
since the Western Powers, particularly the U.S.A., had done everything 
possible to make Moscow’s participation in such a conference impossible. 
Later communist comment alleged that the Soviet Note had caused ‘a 
wave of optimism and hope throughout the world’ and that only two 
voices had been raised against it—those of Mr. Dulles and Dr. Aden- 
auer, whose opposition revealed them to the world for what they are. 

Many western commentators welcomed the Soviet agreement to 
participate in a four-power conference, but at the same time drew 
attention to the timing of the Note, namely, eight days before the 
Bermuda conference and on the very eve of the French Assembly’s 
vote of confidence over France’s foreign policy. From the U.S.A., The 
New York Times was quoted for the belief that the Soviet proposal 


was principally a tactical manoeuvre, and that it would be a mistake 


to raise hopes about the success of the conference: 


It would be even more unfortunate, and possibly disastrous, if the 
prospect of a conference should sow disunity in the west or lead to any 
relaxation of its defence preparations. . For the Soviet Note makes it 


plain that if Moscow yields in tactics, it does not in any way yield 


in substance, and that the Soviet position and policy remain unchanged 

. The Soviet Note gives point to the State Department’s view that 
the real purpose is to impede progress in the E.D.C. and European 
unification by appealing to the leftist, rightist, and neutralist elements 
who would sell both programmes down the river for an illusive paper 
agreement with Moscow. The American Government flatly declares 
that the Soviet demands are unacceptable, and it must be expected that 


the Bermuda conference will express western unanimity on that point. © 


From France, the Independent right-wing Le Monde was quoted as 
follows on the day after M. Laniel was given a vote of sonic in the 
Assembly : 


The Soviet Union could not have chosen a better moment to signify 
its willingness to come to a four-power meeting . . . It is possible that 
the Russians, having become somewhat disillusioned over the hopes 
placed in Sir Winston Churchill’s proposal for a four-power meeting, 
should now be concentrating their attention upon France, which is still 
in such a state of indecision . . . Their willingness to meet the western 
Foreign Ministers may also be designed to make a favourable impression 
on Russian opinion, upon which the Russian leaders seem more depen- 
dent than they used to be. 

Other French papers were quoted as pointing out that at the Bermuda 
conference M. Laniel, with his slender vote of confidence, would have 
no authority to make commitments for France as far as the E.D.C. is 
concerned. From Italy, the Independent Messaggero was quoted for 
the view that the Soviet Note was primarily a blow against Bermuda, 
E.D.C., and European Union. 


Moscow and satellite broadcasts during the week also gave much 
publicity to an article in The New Statesman which, according to 
Moscow radio, had stated that ‘not a single British paper took the 
trouble to publish the text of the (earlier) Russian Note’. Mr. Cross- 
man’s article in The Sunday Pictorial, entitled ‘My challenge to Eden ’, 
was broadcast to Soviet home and foreign audiences under the heading: 
“A Labour politician on the obstacles which have been placed by the 
Western Powers in the path of a conference of the Great Powers’. 

The Hungarian radio naturally gave pride of place to the victory of 
the Hungarian football team in England. Magyar Nemzet was quoted 
as drawing the following political moral: 

The victory in London is a shining example of the tenacious optimism 
and ardent will for victory of a people which is profoundly imbued 
with the great ideals of peace and socialism. All cultural, sporting, and 
economic events that tend to bring the peoples closer together are so 
many blows dealt against the warmongers. 

Another Hungarian broadcast, referring to the fact that the right full- 
back is a miner, said that the miners in his pit, on hearing of the victory, 
decided to ‘fight wholeheartedly for the implementation of the plan’. 
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Did You Hear That? 


TELEVISION ON TAPE 


_IF YOU OWN a private tape recording machine, there is nothing to stop 
you recording any programme you choose, technically speaking at any 
rate. That also applies to the sound part of a television programme but 
not as yet the visual side. But there is news from America that this, 
too, is now technically possible, as LEONARD MraL1, the B.B.C.’s 
correspondent in Washington, described in ‘ Radio Newsreel ’. 

‘ The other day’, he said, ‘ there was a demonstration of colour tele- 
vision here in New York. It was sent over 4,000 miles of a closed 
circuit to be seen in Hollywood on the west coast. But as soon as the 
demonstration was over there was a much more surprising revela- 
tion. General David Sarnoff, one of the giants of the television and 
radio industry in the United States, told the audience that his engineers 
had developed a way of recording television programmes, both black- 
and-white and colour, on magnetic tape, and that a demonstration of 
the new process would take place on December 1. This process, which 
would apply to film, just 
as much as the television 
programme, means that 
pictures can be recorded 
and reproduced without 
any chemical processing. 
There will be no need 
to wait for the next day 
to see film “ rushes”; no 
motor-cycle messengers 
dashing off with newsreel 
material to the developing 
rooms. The pictures will 
be recorded off the camera 
On magnetic tape which 
can be played immedi- 
ately. Moreover, the 
original tape can be multi- 
plied as often as necessary; 
it can be demagnet- 
ised, or wiped off electric- 
ally and used over and 
over again. 

“General Sarnoff pro- 
posed two years ago that 
his scientists and research 
men should try to give 
him three presents to 
mark his fiftieth anni- 
versary in the electronic 
business which comes : 
round in 1956: he sug- 
gested that one should be a television picture-on-tape recorder; another 
should be an electronic air conditioner without moving parts, and the 
third should be a true amplifier of light. 

‘The first present is apparently ready. General Sarnoff said in Holly- 
wood that it would be possible to make television-tape moving pictures 
at home, without any need to send the tape away for processing, and 
added: “In my lifetime I have witnessed many advances in radio, tele- 
vision, and electronics, but few have stirred my imagination more in 
recent years than colour television and video tape-recording. Electronic 
motion pictures in black and white and colour for television, for the 
theatre, and for the home will stem from this remarkable development. 
Today we are only on the threshold, but the electronic door has been 
opened wide and gives usa fascinating picture of the future ” ’, 


SURELY THE TARTAR SHOULD KNOW 


HEINRICH HaARRER, an Austrian mountaineer who managed to escape 
from India to Tibet during the recent war and lived there for seven 
years, gave a talk in the Home Service on his i impressions of that country. 
‘Jt is certainly wrong’, he said, ‘for people in Europe’ and America 
to think all Tibetans are ignorant. In Lhasa you will find people who 
know Chinese or Indian languages and a number of young people who 


A Tibetan yak caravan, loaded with wool 


know English well. I myself noticed, later on, when I became the un- 
official tutor to the Dalai Lama, that not only the Tibetans on the 
whole were intelligent but that also the young God King, the ruler of 
Tibet, was extremely intelligent and diligent. 

“The Dalai Lama himself always emphasised how stupid and back- 
ward the Tibetans are and I tried to point out to him that he confused 
intelligence with education. All Tibetans tried to tell me that they were 
stupid and backward, but they are certainly one of the most intelligent 
peoples ‘in the whole of Asia. They pick up languages very easily, and 
they also learn by heart.with no difficulty at all. The Dalai Lama 
especially was renowned for this ability. It was said that if he read a 
book only once he knew it by heart. I myself can vouch for this, for 
I gave him many lessons which he learned immediately. It was very easy 
to be his tutor. 

‘We loved living in Tibet and it was with great regret that we 
left it when the Chinese Communists invaded the country. First of all, 
you always are an indivi- 
dual, but here in Europe 
whatever you-do you are 
just a small part in the 
huge machinery and few 
people are lucky enough 
to say they can do what 
they like. And in Lhasa 
you had to do your work 
but nobody would check 
up on your hours of work. 
And in the afternoon you 
could leave whenever you 
liked. But in Europe it is 
not only that everyone is 
looking at the watch all 
the time, but it is also that 
here everyone is just racing 
around and chasing each 
other, and everyone seems 
to be in a great hurry to 
do things, and nobody 
seems to have time for 
meditation, or to think a 
subject over, and people 
seem to be living only to 
earn their living or to 
make money. 

‘In Central Asia the 
pace is—I should say— 
dictated by the yaks. The 
yaks walk at about two 
miles an hour. Then they walk only about three hours a day, and then 
they want time to lie down to graze and have their rest, and I think 
most of the people there live in the same way’. 


LIGHT READING 


W. H. Boore spoke about Welsh characteristics in a Midland Home 
Service talk. ‘Once you employ a Welsh servant’, he said, “ you are a 
prisoner for life. If you suffer the status of master, he enjoys the real 
job of bossing you about from morning to night. 

‘A Welsh vicar one evening sent his equally Welsh gardener to the 
local library. 

*“ Sion, fetch me something by P. G. Wodehouse or A. P. Herbert— 
a bit of light reading ” 

‘In due course, Sion returned bearing a slender volume, pale puce 
in colour, entitled, “‘ Fishing for Dace in Restricted Waters ” 

‘The vicar looked at it. “ What is this? ” 

‘“Tight reading you said, sir”, replied Sion, “ 
not more than an ounce-and-a-half ”. 

*“ Why”, asked the patient vicar, 
ghastly volume? ” 

“* Light you said, sir” 


and light it is— 
“why did you fetch me this 


, Sion answered, “and you can’t get anything 
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lighter than pale pink; it’s the colour of the spring sunrise over Cader 
Idris after.a misty night, and...” 

‘The vicar raised his voice, “ Why this horrible volume?” 

«“T¥ ight, you said, sir’, Sion answered indomitably, “and dace are 
only little fish; no weight in them ar all; now if it was pike, P’ve seen 
them that big—different thing altogether, and...” 

“« Sion ”, the vicar thundered, “ answer my question es 

‘Sion had now exhausted his play on the word “light”, so he 
merely continued as if the vicar had not spoken, ** And that stream at 
the bottom of the garden; there’s restricted waters for you; even a 
tiddler would have to stand on his tail to turn round ”. 

<“ Sion”, the vicar yelled, “why did you fetch me this, this, this 
rubbish? ” 

“Sion could fence no longer. “ Oh! ”, he said, “ Oh! rubbish it is, 
is it? And you not read a word to know whether it’s good or bad; 
where’s your evidence? ” Then, as the vicar was by now showing signs 
of apoplexy, Sion came out with the real, characteristically Welsh 
reason for his choice. 

©“ That book’s been on the shelf three years come next lambs-tailing; 
look at the date sheet; and not a soul has bothered to take it out. How 
would you like to be the author of a book nobody wants? It’s all right 
for you; folks have got to listen to your sermons, whether they want to 
or not, which they generally don’t any- 
way ”. Then he added his most devastating 
touch of all, “Perhaps this one knows 
what he’s talking about”. 

“In Wales, you see, the servant employs 
his master—a much better idea; and he 
employs him to the best effect for the 
good of all’. 


WATCHING THE PAINTER 

‘This year I was in the Transkei native 
reserve overlooking the valley of the 
Umtata River’, said J. ARMFIELD BINDON 
in a talk in the Home Service. ‘A mag- 
nificent scene of wildness, grandeur, and 
space. I had just started my first painting 
in that area but it went wrong—horribly 
wrong. 

“J had put up my easel and canvas, set 
out my palette, and had roughed in the 
scene with a few bold strokes. This was 
going to be good—very good indeed, I 
thought. I was at the height of enthusiasm 
when he arrived. He was a Pondo chief. 
The trader with whom I was staying had 
most unkindly brought him over to me for 
introduction. He was disappointingly 
dressed in suede shoes, flannel trousers, 
and a felt hat—evidently acquired from the trader at great cost. I 
was not impressed at first, although his greeting was dignified and 
rather awe-inspiring. I was distracted with my painting and em- 
ployed my usual method of discouraging interruptions—I pulled my 
beard and made a goat-like “ Bah”! 

“There are other and more polite methods an artist can employ. 
A favourite one of mine is to put my hat on the ground some yards 
behind me, and in the hat put a few coppers—and a notice reading 
“Thank you’. Interrupters feel compelled to add to the coppers before 
coughing down my neck, and it is only the very hardy ones who add 
their contribution with an obvious clink and come up and ask me “if 
J am painting a picture”’, or something equally ridiculous, or to tell 
me that—‘ they have an aunt who dabbles in painting ”. 

‘On this occasion I needed my hat to protect my head from the fierce 
sun and in any case I doubt if such a method would have been effective 
amongst the peoples in the Transkei. My “ Bah ” and beard pulling were 
quite definitely ineffective—worse, they created pandemonium. The 
chief let out a roar of laughter that echoed round the valley. His many 
wives and attendants who had followed him gave way to hysterical 
giggles until they could no longer stand. They rolled and beat their heads 
on the ground, their red blankets wildly awry. They slapped their sides 
and “ bahed” at each other until finally called to order by the chief. 

* They then sat in a semicircle at a respectful distance, while the chief 
watched me trying, I repeat trying, to recommence my painting. It was 
hopeless. 
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‘With the trader translating, he asked, “Where you come from? ” 

*“ England”, I replied and pointed downwards. 

‘«“ England—ah! I hear about Elizabeth—your chief. But why you 
point down? ” 

““ Because the earth is round and where I was pointing is where 
England is”. 

“« The earth is flat and if you are too near the edge you fall off— 
like over there”, he said, pointing to an old Kaffir execution rock a few 
hundred yards away. 

“TI shuddered. 


“No! the earth is flat”, he stated again—and I was most unwilling © 


to argue. 

‘Presently he had worked it out to his satisfaction and broke into a 
broad grin. 

*“ You make fun of me again”. 


‘He slapped my back with the result that some of my middle distance _ 


got smudged into an otherwise cloudless sky. I adjusted the landscape 
to meet these new conditions. The painting was by no means turning 
out the way I had originally visualised it but I was still vaguely 
hopeful. He watched quietly for a while, but there was to be no 
peace. I jumped nearly out of my skin, for he leapt suddenly in front 
of the canvas and ordered: “ You paint me”. 

; ““Not in those European clothes”, I 
told him. 

‘After some hesitation he said, “ All 
right. I put on full ceremonial dress”. 
“You wait—I come back soon”, he said, 
and off he went followed by most of his 
retinue. In a few minutes he reappeared in 
full regalia—leopard tails and horns com- 


to see the white man who painted picturés 
and “ bahed ” like a goat’. 


MEMORIES OF 1914 


‘There are a score or so of regiments’, 
said Major J. S. BRADFORD, in a talk in 
the Home Service, ‘who make a formal 


which dates from the first world war. 

‘How many people could tell you today 
what regiment fired the first shot in that 
war? It was actually done by a trooper 
of an officers’ patrol of the fourth Dragoon 
Guards, shortly after dawn on August 22, 
1914. That single shot fired, oddly enough, 
at almost their opposite numbers “ The 
Fourth Cuirassiers of the Guard” led to 
such battles as the Somme. There that 
gallant gentleman Thomas Atkins showed 
every bit as much essential courage as did the begrimed rank and file 
of the Middlesex at Albuera, where they earned their immortal title 
the “ Die Hards ”. 

‘But of all the Army the Cheshire Regiment is alone in celebrating 
Mons Day. It was a day which in the words of Official History “ broke 
in mist and rain and which saw the inhabitants of the villages near 
the canal dressed in their best attire going to worship as if war was 
utterly distant from them”. The Cheshires troop their regimental colour 
in memory of that day, and Harrow schoolboys who were singing that 
year their song “Forty years on” are now venerable generals or 
potential Prime Ministers. 

‘ There is one day that to the Worcesters is worth almost all their 
past history. That is Gheluvelt Day, October 31, 1914, when they 
charged a thousand or more yards, virtually unsupported and knowing 
there was nothing behind them and the channel ports. At the end of 
their successful charge they stopped the gap and remade that solid 
line of British soldiery which was to ring Ypres for ever, but in which 
the Old Army died—also forever. 

‘ About twenty-five years later, as a dug-out subaltern, I had the 
honour to see many of the successors to that old army fighting their 
way back through new-built villages bearing the old names. They were. 
conducting a retreat as historic as Sir John Moore’s at Corunna—the 
retreat to Dunkirk. I do not believe there is one regiment which cele- 
brates today those deadly summer days of 1940. Yet they showed 
gallantry as great as any the Army can offer in all its history’. 


plete, and after him came the whole tribe - 


ceremony of some epic in their history 
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A Science in Change’ 


~ 


By J. ROBERT 


UR understanding of atomic physics, of what we call the 

quantum theory of atomic systems, had its origins at the turn 

of the century and its great synthesis and resolutions in the 

nineteen-twenties. It was-a heroic time. It was.not the doing of 
any one man; it involved the collaboration of scores of scientists from 
many different lands, though from first to last the deeply creative and 
subtle and critical spirit of Niels Bohr guided, restrained, deepened, and 
finally transmuted the enterprise. It was a period of patient work in the 
laboratory, of crucial experiments and daring action, of many false starts 
and many untenable conjectures. It was a time of earnest correspondence 
and hurried conferences, of debate, criticism, and brilliant mathematical 
improvisation. : 


A Time of Creation 


For those who participated, it was a time of creation; there was terror 
as well as exaltation in their new insight. It will probably not be recorded 
very completely as history. As history, its re-creation would call for an 
art as high as the story of Oedipus or the story of Cromwell, yet in a 
realm of action so remote from our common experience that it is unlikely 
to be known to any poet.or any historian. In other ways, there will be 
such times again. Most of us are convinced that today, in our present 
probings in the sub-atomic and sub-nuclear world, we are laying the 
groundwork for another such time for us and for our sons. The great 
growth of physics, the vast and increasingly complicated laboratories 
of the mid-twentieth century, the increasing sophistication of mathe- 
matical analysis, have altered many of the conditions of this new period 
of crisis. We do not think that they will have altered its heroic and 
creative character. : 

When quantum theory was first taught in the universities and insti- 
“tutes, it was taught by those who had participated, or had been engaged 
spectators, in its discovery. Some of the excitement and wonder of the 
discoverer was in their teaching; now, after two or three decades, it is 
taught not by the creators but by those who have learned from others 
who have learned from those creators. It is taught not as history, not as 
a great adventure in human understanding, but as a piece of knowledge, 
as a set of techniques, as a scientific discipline to be used by the student 
in understanding and exploring new phenomena in the vast work of the 
advance of science, or its application to invention and to practical ends. 
It has become not a subject of curiosity and an object of study but an 
instrument of the scientist to be taken for granted by him, to be used 
by him, to be taught to him as a mode of action, as we teach our 
children to spell and to add. 

What we must attempt to do in these talks is wholly different. This 
is no school to learn the arts of atomic physics. Even those prior arts— 
the experimental tools, the mathematical powers, the theories, inventions, 
instruments, and techniques which defined the problems of atomic 
physics, which established the paradoxes, described the phenomena, and 
underlay the need for synthesis—are not known to us of our own ex- 
perience. We must talk of our subject not as a community of specialised 
scientists but as men concerned with understanding, through analogy, 
description, and an act of confidence and trust, what other people have 
done and thought and found. So men listen to accounts of soldiers 
returning from a campaign “of unparalleled hardship and heroism,_or of 
explorers from the high Himalayas, or of tales of deep illness, or of a 
mystic’s communion with his God. Such stories tell little of what the 
teller has to tell. They are the threads which bind us in community and 
make us more than separate men. ‘ 

Here, then, we have our atoms. Their ingredients have been made 
manifest by Rutherford and his a-particles, as have the forces that 
act between the ingredients, and by probing with electrons and with 
light as well as with a-particles. There is the nucleus, with almost the 
whole of the atom’s mass and almost none of its size, and with a 
charge which is measured by the atomic number, equal to the number of 
‘electrons that surround the nucleus in the normal atom. We have the 
simple laws of attraction and repulsion, familiar from the large-scale, 
everyday experience with electricity. Unlike charges attract and like 
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repel; and the forces, like Newton’s, decrease inversely with the square 
of their separation: : 

In Rutherford’s day it seemed reasonable, as it no longer entirely does 
today in facing our modern physics, to subdivide the problem of atomic 
structure into three questions: what are the ingredients of the atom; 
what are the forces, and the laws of force, acting between these ingredi- 
ents; how in response to those forces do the ingredients move? We know 
that even in atomic problems this division is not completely rigorous; 
but the refinements are minor and have largely proved tractable. They 
consist of taking into account the effect of the motion of the particles 
themselves on the forces between them and, in some cases, the distortion 
of the properties of particles, very small itself in the atomic structures, 
by the presence of other particles and the forces that they exert. It is 
surely not wholly true of the nucleus that these distortions are small; 
and in the strange objects which emerge-so readily when nuclei undergo 
violent collisions have persuasive, if indirect, evidence for that. 

The atom, then, has a massive charged nucleus; the atom as a whole 

is neutral and 10,000 to 100,000 times as far across as its tiny nuclear 
core. The rest of the atom is composed of electrons and electric fields 
—electrons that are the universal ingredients of matter, the determinants 
of almost all its chemical properties and of most of its familiar physical 
properties as well. There will be as many electrons in the atom as the 
atomic number, the nuclear charge; this makes the atom as a whole 
neutral. There will be one electron in hydrogen and thirteen in 
aluminium and ninety-two in uranium. These are the ingredients; and 
the laws of force, complex only in the last refinements, are basically 
simple. The electron feels an attractive Coulomb force exerted by the 
nucleus, attractive since the electron and nucleus are oppositely charged, 
and once again falling off with distance in the same way as gravitational 
forces according to Newton’s law. For hydrogen, this means a simp-e 
situation: two bodies with a-force between them identical in structure 
with that which the sun exerts on the planets; two bodies small enough 
compared to the atom’s size so that they almost never touch, and the 
properties of their contact can have little influence. The law of forces 
has been verified not only by probing with particles, by which it was 
originally discovered, but by probing with electrons themselves, in the 
first instances by the beta rays of naturally radioactive substances. For 
other atoms there is in addition the electrical repulsion between the 
several electrons, balancing to some extent the nuclear attraction. And 
there is, further, the well-known mathematical complication of describ- 
ing quantitatively the behaviour of a system with many particles. 
_ But with hydrogen this should not be so. Here we have essentially a 
single light body moving in a simple and well-known force. The descrip- 
tion of this system should be a perfect example of Newtonian dynamics, 
and should, in its refinements, be intelligible in terms of all that the 
nineteenth century had discovered about the behaviour of charged 
particles in motion and the electromagnetic radiation produced when 
they are accelerated. 


Unfamiliar Answers 

But it did not turn out that way. To what appeared to.be the simplest 
questions, we will tend to give either no answer or an answer which 
will at first sight be reminiscent more of a strange catechism than of 
the straightforward aflfirmatives of physical science. If we ask, for 
instance, whether the position of the electron remains the same, we 
must say ‘no’; if we ask whether the electron’s position changes with 
time, we must say ‘no’; if we ask whether the electron is at rest, we 
must say ‘no’; if we ask whether it is in motion, we must say ‘no’. 
The Buddha has given such answers when interrogated as to the condi- 
tions of a man’s self after his death; but they are not familiar answers 
for the tradition of seventeenth- and eighteenth-century science. 

Let us review, then, what a hydrogen atom should be like if we could 
apply Newton’s laws and the whole classical picture of matter in motion 
to the simple model. The electron is held to its nucleus as the earth is 
to the sun, or as is Venus. It should revolve in an ellipse, as Kepler 
found and Newton explained. The size of the ellipse could be varied 
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from atom to atom as the orbits of th: planets are different, depending 
on how it was formed and what its history, and so should the shape 
of the orbits, whether they are narrow or round. There should be no 
fixed size for a hydrogen atom and no fixed properties; and when we 
disturb one by one of our probings, or when it is disturbed in nature, 
we would not expect it to return to a size and shape at all similar to 
that from which it started. This is not all—there are more recondite 
points. When a charge moves in anything but a straight line, it should 
send out electromagnetic radiation. This is what we see in every radio 
antenna. As far as our model goes, this radiation should in time sap 
the energy of the electron to make up for the energy that has been sent 
out in the form of light waves; and the ellipses on which the electron 
moves should get smaller and smaller as it gets nearer to its attractive 
sun and loses its energy. For a system about the size of the hydrogen 
atom as we know it in nature, a few hundredths of a millionth of an 
inch across, this process should go very rapidly; and the atom should 
become far, far smaller than atomic dimensions in very much less 
than a millionth of a second. The colour of the light that the electron 
radiates should be determined by the period of its revolution; it too 
should be random, differing from orbit to orbit, differing from time to 
time as the orbits shrink and alter. This is the picture which classical 
physics—Newtonian physics—predicts for the hydrogen atom, if 
Rutherford’s model is right. 

It‘could hardly be further from the truth. By all we know, hydrogen 
atoms if undisturbed are all identical. They are the same size and 
each has the same properties as any other, whatever its history, pro- 
vided only that it has had a chance to recover from any disturbance. 
They last indefinitely. We think of them, rightly, as completely stable 
and unchanging. When they are undisturbed, they do not radiate light 
or any other electromagnetic radiation, as indeed they could not if 
they are to remain unaltered. When they are disturbed, they sometimes 
do radiate, but the colour of the light that they emit is not random 
and continuous but falls in the sharp lines of the hydrogen spectrum. 
The very stability, extent, and definiteness is not at all understandable 
on the basis of classical physics; and indeed on the basis of classical 
physics there is no length that we can define in terms of the masses 
and charges of the ingredients of the atom, and that is even roughly 
of the actual dimensions of the atom. 


Lack of Continuity 

In other respects, too, the atomic system shows a peculiar lack of 
continuity wholly at variance with the properties of Newtonian 
dynamics. If we probe atoms with a stream of electrons, for instance, 
the electrons will typically lose some of their initial energy, but these 
losses are not random in amount. They correspond to definite, well- 
defined energy gaps, characteristic for the atom in question, repro- 
ducible and not too hard to measure. When an atom is irradiated by 
light, an electron will be ejected, if and only if the energy of that light 
exceeds a certain minimum known as the photo-electric threshold. 
Indeed, it was this discovery which led Einstein in the early years of 
the century to a finding about light almost equally revolutionary for our 
understanding of light and for our understanding of atomic systems. 
This finding, to be more precise, is that as one alters the frequency 


of the light that shines on a body, the energy of the electrons ejected. 


increases linearly with the frequency; linearly—that means propor- 
tionally. The constant of proportionality, which connects energy with 
frequency, is the new symbol of the atomic domain. It is called Planck’s 
constant, or the quantum of action, and it gives a measure of energy 
in terms of frequency. It is the heraldic symbol over the gateway to the 
new world; and it led Einstein to the bold, though at the time hardly 
comprehensible, conclusion that light, which we know as an electro- 
magnetic disturbance of rapidly changing electrical fields, which we 
know as a continuous phenomenon propagating from point to point 
and from time to time like a wave, is also and is nevertheless cor- 
puscular, consisting of packets of energy determined by the frequency 
of the light and by Planck’s constant. When a material system absorbs 
light, it absorbs such a packet, or quantum, of energy, neither less nor 
more; and the discontinuous nature of the energy exchanges between 
an atom and an electron is paralleled by the discontinuous nature of the 
energy exchanged when radiation is absorbed or emitted. 

We shall have to come back more than once to light as waves, and 
light as quanta; but how radical a problem of understanding this 
presents can be seen at once from all of classical optics; from the work 
of Huygens and its mathematical elaboration by Fresnel, and even more 
completely from its clectromagnetic interpretation by Maxwell. We 
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know that light waves interfere. We know, that is, that if there are 
two sources of light the intensity of the light to be found at some 
other place will not necessarily be just composed of the sum of that 
which comes fronr the two sources; it may be more and it may be less. 
We know from unnumbered attempts how to calculate, and how to 
calculate correctly, what the interference of the sources will turn out to 
be. If we have light impinging on a screen which is opaque and there 
are two holes in the screen, not too large and not too far apart in the 
terms of the wave length, the wavelets that come from one of the holes 
will be added to those that come from the other. Where two crests’ 
of these wavelets coincide, we shall have more light than the sum of 
the two. Where a crest and a trough coincide, we shall have less; and 
so we observe and understand and predict and are quite confident of 
these phenomena of interference. 


The Quantum and the Hole 

Try for a moment to describe this in the terms of the passage of 
particles of quanta. If one of those quanta which characterise both the 
emission of light at the source and its detection—let us say, by the 
eye or by the photographic plate or photo-cell on the far side of the 
screen—if a quantum passes through one of the holes, how can the 
presence of the other hole through which it did not pass effect its 


_ destiny? How can there be any science or any prediction if the state of 


affairs remote from the trajectory of the quantum can determine its 
behaviour? Just this question and our slow answer to it will start us 
on the unravelling of the physics of the atomic world. 

The first great step, taken long before the crisis of quantum theory, 
was to find a way of describing atomic behaviour, not forgetting the 
mechanics and electrodynamics of the past, but knowing that one had 
here to do with something new and different, and necessarily postponing 
the question of the connection of that which is new with the old laws. 
This is Bohr’s first theory. It has given us the symbol of the atomic 
world: the nucleus and a series of circles and ellipses represent in a 
Pictorial way the states of the atom. We use it today, though we know 
in far more detail and far more completely what Bohr knew when he 
proposed it, that it could be at best a temporary and partial analogy. 
This was Bohr’s first postulate: that in every atom there were stationary 
states whose stability and uniqueness could not be understood in terms 
of classical dynamics. The lowest one, the one with the least energy, the 
ground state, is truly stable. Unless we disturb it, it will last unaltered. 
The others are called excited states, and they may be excited by 
collision or radiation or other disturbance. They, too, are stable in a 
sense incomprehensible in terms of Newton’s theory. Their stability is 
not absolute though. Just as these states could be reached by transition 
induced by collision or disturbance, so an_atom may return to states 
of lower energy, whether by further collision or spontaneously. In 
these spontaneous changes it gives out that radiation which js the 
analog of the radiation which in classical theory would make all motion 
unstable. In simple cases, the energy of these stationary states and some 
of the properties such as-their shape are identical with or similar to the 
energy and some of the properties of Newtonian orbits. But this stops 
being true when we go even from hydrogen to helium, with its two 
electrons. It is only partially true in hydrogen; and the rules which 
Bohr laid down for determining the character of the orbits that would 
correspond to stationary states, the so-called quantum conditions, were 
from the first recognised by him as incomplete and provisional. We 
know now that the states are in fact nothing like orbits at all; that 
the element of change with time, which is inherent in an orbit, is 
missing from these states; and that in fact the very notion of an orbit 
can be applied to the motion of matter only when the stationary state 
is not defined, and that a stationary state can exist only when there is 
no possibility of describing an orbit at all. 

That was the first rule. And what is the second? The second rule is 
that an atom can change only by passing from state to state; that its 
energy changes by the difference in energy between the states; and 
that, when this exchange of energy occurs in the absorption, emission 
or scattering of light, the frequency of the light will be related to the 
energy by the relation of Einstein and of Planck. The energy will be 
the frequency multiplied by the quantum of action; thus atomic spectra 
directly reveal energy differences between states, and by this the whole 
field of spectroscopy becomes evidence for the location and the proper- 
ties of atomic states, and we begin to learn what properties of these 
States are like those of classical orbits and what are unlike. 

But what are we to think of the transitions themselves? Do they take 
place suddenly? Are they very quick motions, executed in going from 
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One orbit te another? Are they causally determined? Can we say, that 
is, when an atom will pass from’ one of its states to another as we 
disturb it; and can we find what it is that determines that time? To 
all these questions, the answer would turn out to be ‘no’. What we 
learned to ask was what determined not the moment of the transition 
but the probability of the transition. What we needed to understand 
was not the state of affairs during the transition but the impossibility 
of visualising the transition—an even more radical impossibility than 
with the states themselves—in terms of the motion of matter. We learned 
“to accept, as we later learned to understand, that-the behaviour of an 
-atomic system is not predictable in detail; that of a large number of 
atomic systems with the same history, in, let us say, the same state, 
statistical prediction was possible as to how they would act if they 
were let alone and how they would respond to intervention; but that 
nowhere in our battery of experimental probings would we find one to 
say what one individual atom would in fact do. We saw-in the very 
heart of the physical world an end of that complete causality which had 
seemed so inherent a feature of Newtonian physics. 

~ How could all this be and yet leave the largely familiar world intact 
as we knew it? Large bodies are, of course, made up of atoms. How 
could causality for bullets and machines and planets come out of 
acausal atomic behaviour? How could trajectories, orbits, velocities, 


accelerations, and positions ré-emerge from this strange talk of states, 


transitions, and probabilities? For what was true yesterday would be 
_ true still, and new knowledge could not make old knowledge false. Is 


of large-scale experience, these laws must conform 
closely to those we know to be true. This is what we 
of corresponderice. In its formulation the key is the gg 


so the physicist says that, where actions are large comiparet 
quantum of action, the classical laws of Newton and Maxwe 
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theory will be right. Where energies are large and times long compared 
to atomic energies and times, we shall not need to correct Newton. 
Where this is so, the statistical laws of atomic physics will lead to 
probabilities more and more like certitudes, and the acausal features of 
atomic theory will be of no moment, and in fact lost in the lack of 
precision with which questions about large events will naturally be put. 

In Bohr’s hands and those of the members of his school, this corre- 
spondence principle was to prove a powerful tool. It did not say what 
the laws of atomic physics were, but it said somethieg about them. 
They must in this sense be harmonious with, and ultimately reducible 
to, those of large-scale physics. And when to this principle was added 
the growing conviction that the laws of atomic physics must deal not 
with the Newtonian position, velocity, and acceleration that charac- 
terised a particle but with the observable features of atoms—the 
energies and properties of stationary states, the probabilities of transi- 
tions between these states—the ground-work was laid for the discovery 
of quantum mechanics. . 

-The principle of correspondence—this requirement that the new laws 
of atomic mechanics should merge with those of Newtonian mechanics 
for large bodies and events—thus had great value as an instrument of 
discovery. Beyond that, it illustrates the essential elements of the 
relation of new discovery and old knowledge in science; the old know- 
ledge, as the very means for coming upon the new, must in its old 


«realm be left intact; only when we have left that realm can it be 


transcended. 

A discovery in science, or a new theory, even when it appears most 
unitary and most all-embracing, deals with some immediate element of 
novelty or paradox within the framework of far vaster, unanalysed, 
unarticulated reserves of knowledge, experience, faith, and presupposi- 
tion. Our progress is narrow; it takes a vast world unchallenged and 
for granted. 

This is one reason why, however great the novelty or scope of new 
discovery, we neither can, nor need, rebuild the house of the mind very 
rapidly. This is one reason why science, for all its revolutions, is 
conservative. This is why we will have to accept the fact that no one 


“of us really will ever know very much. This is why we shall have to 
. find comfort in the fact that, taken together, we know more and more, 
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og and the Few 


By NOEL ANNAN 


VERYONE who has read War and Peace must have wondered 
why Tolstoy breaks the action of that great novel with long 
discussions about the nature of history. He does it not once, 
but again and again: that marvellous observation of people, 
how they move, how they speak, how they act—an observation which 
is merciless, ruthless, and yet strangely compassionate—this observation 
is interrupted, the light dies from his eyes, and Tolstoy begins to teach 
and, worse, to preach. When at the end of the novel Pierre and Natasha, 
Nicholas and Princess Marie have found peace in marriage and children, 
Tolstoy has not found peace. He treats the reader to yet another lengthy 
disquisition about historical causation and concludes his novel with a’ 
philosophical essay. It is as if he had something to say of extreme 
importance to him which he could not—or would not—assimilate into 
his novel: and yet he makes us feel uncomfortably that if we cannot 
, accept his vision of history we have missed the point of the book. Why 
was he so excited about history? Does it—many critics have said so— 
spoil one of the greatest masterpieces in literature? Is it important? 
Red what does it mean? = 
These are the questions which Mr. Isaiah Berlin answers in his essay 


~~ The Hedgehog and the Fox* which seems to me to be the most impor- 


tant study of Tolstoy’s thought written in English for a long time. 
Briefly his answer is this: there was a hopeless and tragic discrepancy 
_ between what Tolstoy’s mind was and what he wanted it to be. His 
mind was in fact a critical machine. It broke up the surface of human 
life, it explored the foundations Of men’s motives, exposed their hidden 
desires, it saw life in all its multitudinous variety, on all its levels. It 
could enter into innumerable experiences and saw objects for what they 


~.- are in themselves and took upon itself their shape.- It was -protean,; 
\ ety 
* Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 83, 6d, 


diverse, disparate. It distinguished but never unified. And here is the 
irony. For-Tolstoy desired above all to see the world as a unity. He 
longed for some theory, some system, some central single organising 
principle: he longed for something to relate all this diversé experience, 
which would give him an explanation of the purpose of life and the ~ 
nature of good and evil. But, unlike Dostoevsky, he could not find such 
an explanation. And his critical mind destroyed any solution which other 
men put forward. It is our misfortune that this conflict made Tolstoy 
deliberately stop writing novels; and it was his calamity that he spent 
the rest of his life searching desperately for a solution, turning his back 
on his own genius, and dying admired and revered by the world but 
desperate and self-hating, the victim of his own destructive mind. 
Tolstoy believed that the solution, the answer to the great questions 
in life, to the riddle of the universe, was to be found in history. But 
not in the history that historians. write. First of all he réjected out of 
hand the then fashionable Hegelianism as metaphysics which explained 
nothing. Tolstoy’s genius for observation of particulars forced him to 
be an empiricist. But equally he rejected the scientific sociologists or 
the materialists; their concepts, he perceived, were as abstract and 
remote from what actually occurs as those of Hegel. Tolstoy came to 
the perfectly correct solution that an event is caused by the sum of all 
events which have ever occurred in the past. This led him to make the 
incorrect inference that all human action must therefore be determinist 
and pre-ordained: free will is an illusion. And thus he rejects another 
explanation of history put forward by Carlyle that history is the sum. 
of the biographies of great men. Great men, said Tolstoy, delude them- 
selves that they change the world. Whether Napoleon did or did not 
have a cold before the battle of Borodino is irrelevant; whether he was 
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well or ill made no difference to his direction of the battle—because 
he did not direct the battle. He imagined that he did: he gave orders, 
but either they were not carried out, or they were incapable of being 
obeyed when delivered, because the real situation bore no relation to 
what Napoleon thought it to be. 

What, then, is left? If all the historians are wrong, if neither great 
men, nor economic or political explanations, can tell us why events 
come to pass—if human beings are deluded and can never in fact under- 
stand or control the course of events—how is one to describe reality? 
How is one to live? Tolstoy’s answer is simple. You should judge things 
by a very general standard: what peasants like or dislike, what the 
Gospels declare to be good. You should live not by the head but by the 
heart. For only by intuition can you perceive how to accept things as 
they are and not fight against them. You should be like that simple! 
creature whom Pierre meets when a prisoner of the French, you should 
be like Karataev who lives instinctively and cannot explain why he 
acts as he does. Tolstoy’s heroes all, at moments, perceive that we 
are part of a universe which we cannot understand by accepted 
methods of thinking. No accumulation of knowledge, or acute 
observation, discrimination, or perceptions will help; that might make 
us cleverer but not wiser. We cannot get outside the medium in which 
_ we live and observe it: we can make useful deductions only about a 

very small part of it, 7.e., the part explained by the hypotheses of natural 
science. We can only become aware of it—and we shall not be able to 
do this if we are blinded by Karenin’s heartlessness or Oblonsky’s 
frivolity or Dubretskoy’s social climbing or Napoleon’s vanity or 
Bennigsen’s stupidity. Pierre and Levin, on the other hand, do catch 
glimpses of their place in reality, their relation to things, because they 
have a dim knowledge of the framework of life itself; they put their 
trust in this knowledge and not in worldly common sense or science. 
But this, as Mr. Berlin says, is not the kind of solution which Tolstoy 
hoped for. He believed that an overall vision of life was possible but 
he himself had never seen it. And his conclusion was a direct contradic- 
tion of his own peculiar genius as a novelist. 

Mr. Berlin then asks who influenced Tolstoy’s thought. I cannot here 
follow his theory that the man on whom Tolstoy drew and in some 
ways most resembled was that sinister and mysterious figure, Joseph 
de Maistre, because I want to consider Mr. Berlin as a historian of 

‘thought. What is it that makes his book so striking? 


Making Ideas Exciting 

The answer is that he possesses the gift beyond all other historians 
of thought to make ideas exciting. Anyone who listened to his talks in 
the Third Programme last autumn must have been overwhelmed by 
the impression of-a man to whom jdeas were real—real in the sense 
that they are not mere abstractions but concrete representations of what 
men feel and suffer. Ideas to him are the colours with which men paint 
their vision of life and the palette of each genius is something which 
he alone makes up. Mr. Berlin resembles a lecturer in a great art 
gallery. His method of explaining Tolstoy’s picture of the world is 
to take us round the gallery, comparing it with the pictures which other 
men have painted to reveal its unique quality. Occasionally he will stop 
to make a technical observation about the brushwork—I mean treat an 
idea conceptually; or he will pause to relate ideas to society and show 
how they reveal the frustrations and aspirations of their age; but these 
are diversions. His main object is to see the picture, the thinker’s vision 
of the world, as a whole: he is-always narrowing, defining, distinguish- 
ing, comparing that vision with those of other pictures in the gallery. 
And by showing what the vision is not—how it differs totally from that 
of the thinker whose picture hangs next on the line—he reveals what it 
is. Let me give an example: 

What is it that Pierre, Prince Andrey, Levin, discover? and what are 
they searching for, and what is the centre and climax of the spiritual 
crisis resolved by the experience that transforms their lives? Not the 
chastening realisation of how little of the totality of facts and laws, 
known to Laplace’s omniscient observer, they—Pierre, Levin, etc.—can 
claim to have discovered;.not a simple admission of Socratic ignorance. 
‘Still less does it consist in what is almost at the opposite pole—in a 
new, a more precise awareness of the ‘iron laws” that govern our lives, 
in a vision of Nature as a machine or a factory, in the cosmology of the 
great materialists, Diderot or Lamettrie or Doctor Cabanis, or of the 
mid-nineteenth scientific writers idolised by the ‘nihilist? Bazarov in 
Turgenev’s Fathers and Children; nor yet in some transcendent sense 
of the inexpressible one-ness of life to which poets, mystics, and meta- 
physicians have in all ages testified . . . 

We are here plainly intended to see that these ‘ heroes’ of the novel 
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~years and more, achieved a kind of peace, based on some degree of 
understanding; understanding of what? of the need to submit; to what? 
not simply to the will of God (not, at any rate, during the writing of 
the great novels, in the eighteen-sixties or seventies) nor to the ‘iron 
laws’ of the sciences; but to the permanent relationships of things, and 
the universal texture of human life, wherein alone truth and justice are 
to be found by_a kind of ‘natural ’—somewhat Aristotelian—know- 
ledge). To do this is above all to grasp what human will and human 
reason can do, 'and what they cannot.-How can this be known? Not by 
a specific inquiry and discovery, but by an awareness, not necessarily 
explicit or conscious, of Certain general characteristics of human life 
and experience. ~ : = 
Then Mr. Berlin possesses another talent. He writes in a style which 
could be written by nobody but himself. This is very rare. Mr. Berlin’s 
style is entirely individual because it directly reflects an idiosyncratic 
mind. The very repetitions have the effect of keeping before our mind 
the image of the artists of thought for ever painting different pictures 
of reality. Thus at the end of the tour we are made to realise the 
multitude and magnitude of other visions of life: we are transported 
into a world of living human beings who wrestle with the great questions 
of life and perceive reality in different terms. Somehow—or is this an 
illusion?—we see ourselves in relation to geniuses such as Tolstoy; we 
realise how our own puny, unformed, ill-expressed visions of life meet, 
or sheer away from, the conceptiohs of the great men of the past. And 
we ialso see how geniuses can be misguided or deluded yet have a heroic 
Stature in their struggles to understand reality. While Mr. Berlin is 
critical and penetrates disguises and folly, his method is the reverse of 
those who deflate and debunk: he makes us see men larger than life-size. 

Not that he is uncritical. Just as the lecturer in the art gallery might 
point out that Bronzino is a less successful painter than Gozzoli, so 
Mr. Berlin can say: 

Tolstoy expresses this notion of calculation by infinitesimals with 
great lucidity, and with his habitual simple, vivid, precise use of words. 
The late M. Henri Bergson, who made his name with his theory of the 
flow of events which the artificial fragmentation, such as is made in 
the natural sciences, distorts, ‘kills’, and so on, developed a very similar 
point at infinitely greater length, less clearly, less plausibly, and with an 
unnecessary parade of terminology. 

But just as the art critics—unlike some literary critics—do not waste 
time in arguing that Michelangelo is better than Rubens or worse than 


Giotto, but accept all three as men of unparalleled genius, so- 


Mr. Berlin does not bother to defend or attack the visions of life which 
he sets against that of Tolstoy. They are there, they exist, men have 
thought in this or that fashion, and it seems to him ludicrous to deny 
that the great mechanistic or metaphysical systems possess a value 
of their own. He will say that Maistre’s vision is full of horror 
and sadism and crime; but that does not invalidate it in the sense 
that it contains valuable apergus about life which liberal visions 
significantly miss. Similarly he makes us realise that to point out the 
obvious fallacies in Tolstoy’s thought is not to dispose of it. The 
historian Professor Karayev wrote a sympathetic and ‘admirable criti- 


—the ‘ good’ people—have now, after the storms and agonies of ten 


x 


cism_ of Tolstoy’s theory of history which convinces us that Tolstoy ~ 


had failed to understand many demonstrable things. But, says 
Mr. Berlin, the professor missed the point: z 


The eminent reasonableness and tentative methods of Professor 


Karayev, his mild academic remonstrance, were altogether too unlike — 


the final impenetrable, irreducible, solid bed-rock of truth on which 

alone that secure interpretation of life could be built which all his life 

Tolstoy wished to find. : . 

This, again, is one of Mr. Berlin’s merits. He makes us see the 
different levels of reference, the different kinds of truth or assertion 
which exist in the world of ideas. Consider the title of his book, which 
comes from a fragment of Archilochus: ‘The fox knows many things 
but the hedgehog knows one big thing’. Taken figuratively, says Mr. 
Berlin, these words can be made to reveal the deep division between 
men, such as Shakespeare or Pushkin—the foxes—who pursue many 
ends and understand the diversity of life, and those such as Dante or 
Dostoevsky—the hedgehogs—who relate everything to a central 
coherent system. When Mr. Berlin calls Tolstoy a fox who believed in 
being a hedgehog, he knows that these categories cannot carry us far- 
in serious criticism because such categories, if pressed home, become 
absurdly artificial: but he reminds us equally that we would be 
pedantic to reject the classification as merely superficial—in other words 
he knows the value of wit and cleverness, where it can be introduced 
and where it must end. That is to be civilised. e 

—From a talk in the Third Programme 
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> Phe First Greeks in the West 


By STUART PIGGOTT , 


ARLY this summer I made a visit to the Lipari Islands, off 
the north coast of Sicily. You catch an early morning. boat 
from Milazzo, and this scatter of little volcanic islets is en- 
chanting; so, too, are their names: Lipari; Panarea; Volcano 


and Stromboli still intermittently active; Alicudi, and Filicudi. But my ~ 


visit was not wholly for pleasure (though I must admit I enjoyed it 

ae enormously). It was made for 
a particular purpose and as 
part of a piece of archaeo- 
logical research. It was, in a 
way, the logical outcome of 


back in the nineteen-thirties, 
and in Wiltshire. I began 
then to study the Wessex 
Bronze Age, around 1500 
B.c.: who were the people 
buried with trappings of gold 
and amber in the barrows on 
Salisbury Plain, who indeed 
were the builders of Stone- 
henge? In trying to answer 
these and many more ques- 
tions I found myself follow- 
ing up many curious trails 
and one of them led to Lipari. 

My objective on Lipari 
itself was to see the excava- 
tions which have been car- 
ried out for several years 
since the .war by the 
Italian Archaeological Ser- 
vice. What was important 
about these excavations was 
~not only the information they 
produced, but the way in 
which that information was 
extracted. Archaeological ex- 
cavations can vary very much in standards, and the reliability of the 
information. they produce is in proportion to their technical quality. The 
Lipari sites are fortunately being dug by one of the most able of the 
Italian archaeologists, Professor Bernabo Brea. Professor Brea is Super- 
intendent of Anti- 
quities at Syracuse; 
and his name is a 
guarantee of exact- 
ing and critical 
standards being ob- 
served. On the spot 
they are being 
directed by a young 
French _archaeolo- 
gist, Mlle. Made- 
leine Cavalier, and 
are everything one 
could wish for. I 
enjoyed a sort of 
technical 
pleasure in watching 
the work, rather as 
a surgeon might ad- 
mire a colleague’s 
conduct of a tricky 
operation. It was 


Fragment of a dagger from a grave at 

Pelynt, Cornwall, with outline of a late 

Mycenaean or sub-Mycenaean dagger for 
comparison 

& By courtesy of the Prehistoric Society 


- The little citadel 


some work I had started, , 


Bronze Age settlement of the fourteenth century B.c, at Panarea 
4 ‘ Archivo de Prehistoria Levantina’ 


of Lipari, half-deserted 

half-ruined, crowned by ° 
the cathedral withits huge 

baroque facade, stands 
on a rock which has been 
continuously inhabited 
since somewhere before 
2,000 B.c. The medieval 
and later houses indeed 
are founded on accumu- 
lated layers of debris— 
Roman, Greek, Bronze 
Age, Neolithic—in ex- 
actly the manner of an 
oriental tell. Looking 
down into the deep cut- 
tings by the west door 
of the cathedral, you see 
in tangible form the his- 
tory and prehistory of 
the western Mediter- 
ranean stretching back through four millennia to the time of the first 
colonists of Lipari, who were agriculturists and makers of fine painted 
pottery, but still dependent on the local volcano obsidian from which 


Gold cup from a grave~at Rillaton, Cornwall 
British Museum 


“to flake their knives. 


But the excitement of the excavations on the Lipari Islands does 
not end there. One of the. great problems that face those of us who 
work on the prehistory of western Europe is that we are dealing with 
barbarian communities without writing or chronology: it is the very 
fact of their being prehistoric, if you like. To construct any sort of a 
time-scale we must rely on contacts between these barbarians and the 
literate civilisations of the eastern Mediterranean and western Asia, 
where a historical chronology exists. These contacts are usually the 
result of trade, and we are always keenly on the look-out for such 
evidence. 

It is a matter of history that the Greeks founded colonies in the 
western Mediterranean from about 750 B.c. onwards: that of Lipari 
dates from 580 B.c. or so. But there had been earlier trade contacts 
with Sicily, for prehistoric tombs in the island contain not only native 
wares but occasional imported Mycenaean vases of the fourteenth 
century B.C., and although there does not seem to be continuity from 
this time to the historical colonies, a trickle of sub-Mycenaean trade did 

= goon, perhaps as late 

as the eleventh cen- 

tury B.c. These, are 

just the sort of con- 

tacts one is looking 
for, and they do 
give very important 
fixed points in our 
chronology of pre- 
historic Sicily. The 
Lipari _ excavations 
have, however, gone 
further than ‘ this. 
They have produced 
more fourteenth-cen- 
tury Mycenaean pot- 
tery, together with 
native wares in 
settlements whose 
stratigraphical posi- 
tion is firmly fixed 
in the whole se- 
quence. But in the 
preceding phase of 
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occupation, representing the earliest Bronze Age on the site, there is 
earlier Mycenaean pottery, right at the beginning of the series in 
Greece. This pottery could go back to about 1550 B.c., and certainly 
must be round about 1500 B.c. As far as I can see, this is the earliest 
fixed point we have in western European prehistory at the moment. The 
native pottery with the imports on Lipari seems to me to have pretty 
close relatives in style and so on at various other sites from Sardinia 
to south France, and even perhaps Spain. And if we could date these 
round about 1500 B.c. they would in their turn help us a great deal, 
even at one remove or more from precision. 


A Proto-Greek ‘Language ? 
But the painted Mycenaean sherds from Lipari and Panarea and 
Sicily mean more than just an addition to the technical equipment of 


the prehistorian. They do represent the first Greeks in the west. I say - 


‘ Greeks * unrepentantly, even while the philological dust that is flying 
round Mr. Michael Ventris and his decipherment of the Minoan tablets 
has not settled. Whether he and other scholars are right or not about 
the Minoan Linear B inscriptions containing an element of a proto- 
Greek language, I can only say that, speaking as an archaeologist, I 
think they ought to. I am not going to answer Sir John Myres’ famous 
question, ‘Who were the Greeks?’ but I should be surprised if the 
dynasty of the Mycenae Shaft Graves and their successors did not 
speak an Indo-European tongue closely allied to Greek. Some sort of 
Mycenaean traders must have reached and passed through the Straits 
of Messina at a time when the dynasty buried in the Shaft Graves 
may still have been ruling in the Argive plain. Bernabo Brea, on the 
evidence of signs scratched on the native pottery in Lipari, thinks that 


these may reflect a local knowledge of the Minoan Linear A script, but _ 


the case is hardly convincing. At all events, it means that ‘the young, 
light-hearted masters of the waves” were voyaging westwards in the 
middle of the second millennium B.c.: and one can be sure it was not 
being done for fun, however young and light-hearted they may or may 
not have been. There must have been a good commercial reason 
behind it, and the most likely commodity would have been metal. 

This is where we come back to Salisbury Plain, which by now you 
must have thought I had forgotten. But I had not, and it is not so 
irrelevant to Lipari as you might think. Working at the British end of 
things, I and my colleagues had been struck more and more with 
certain characteristics of the Bronze Age in south-west England that 
could only be called exotic. In many ways it was clearly related to 
similar bronze-using communities in, for instance, north-west Germany 
and in Brittany. One could see clear evidence of trade contacts between 
these areas: German types of pins in Wessex, British types of axe- 
blades in Germany, the same decorated dagger-handles in Brittany and 
in Wiltshire, and so on. But to judge by the graves of chieftains and 
their wives—a hundred and more in Wessex, usually under great round 
barrows—they had something the others had not got. There is a 
splendour, a lavishness, almost at times a sort of sophistication, about 
the Wessex Bronze Age, that looks like contact with ‘higher civilisations. 
, In 1938 I finished a back-breaking paper for a learned society on the 
Wessex Bronze Age. Glad to get away from problems I had been stew- 
ing in for months, I went with my wife to Greece for a holiday. It 
was in the National Museum in Athens that the shock came, in front 
of the cases containing the finds from the Shaft Graves of Mycenae. 
First one of us, then the other, began to see a sort of Wessex mirage 
before us. The techniques of ornamenting dagger-hilts with tiny bits of 
gold wire set in a pattern, peculiar to Wessex and Brittany, were here. 
My wife pointed out that the only real parallel to the astonishing gold 
cup from a grave in Cornwall was a pair of similar cups from the fourth 
Shaft Grave: it was outrageous, and I said so firmly. But she was right. 
Point by point the coincidences mounted up so that they could not be 
ignored. Returning to England I added a hasty, daring postscript 
to my paper. It does not seem so daring now. 

I am sorry if I have over-dramatised a simple incident, and 
over-simplified a complex ‘chain of relationships. There is of course no 
question of Mycenaean traders (doubtless shouting in Old Achaean!) 
establishing themselves in a sort of John Company in southern England 
to exploit the natives. I do not want to substitute Mycenaeans for the 
Phoenicians, who had such a long innings in the Cornish tin trade until 
they were quietly removed by modern archaeology. But the tin trade 
is a thing I want to say something about. Communities using bronze as 
their main metal are up against a problem of natural resources from 
the start. For copper is not a very common metal in Europe; tin even 
less so. Trading arrangements over more or less long distances are there- 
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fore a necessity for all bronze-using groups except for the favoured few — 


who live at or near the sources of supply themselves. The British Isles 
were in a favoured position during the phases of European prehistory 
when bronze was much in demand: copper (and gold, too) in Ireland 
and Britain, tin in Cornwall. 4h : a ere ; 
From early in the second millennium B.c. the Atlantic coasts of west 
France, and the British Isles, were linked to the ‘Mediterranean not 
only by the long sea-route round Iberia and through the Straits of 
Gibraltar, but by a transpeninsular route—a short cut—by land of 
by, river-routes from the mouth of the Rhéne to the mouth of the 
Garonne or the Loire. A study of archaeological distributions shows 
that there must have been much coming and going this way, through - 
the gap in the hills at Carcassonne. The Greek colony at Marseilles 
was founded about 600 B.c., and from the fourth to the first centuries 
B.C. there is literary evidence for a classical knowledge of and interest 


in Cornish tin. By the end of this period the route is specified whereby ~ 


tin is brought to the Mediterranean; it is shipped to the mouth of the 
Loire, and thence a month’s journey overland to Narbonne and 
Marseilles. The Carthaginian blockade of the Straits of Gibraltar from 
the late sixth century B.C. would increase traftic on these transpeninsular 
routes, but they were well known before that date. 

The evidence of archaeology takes us back further. Bronzes of 
Sicilian type were being traded along the same route northwards to 


west France and Britain in the eighth and ninth centuries B.c., so that — 


we nearly touch the last phase of Sub-Mycenaean contact in Sicily 
which I mentioned earlier. Can we take it back another stage and more 
securely, so that real Mycenaean relationships with Britain would not 
be impossible? I think we can. The Lipari excavations have shown 
that contacts-were kept up with Mycenaean Greece from the end of the — 
sixteenth into the fourteenth century B.C., and the Sicilian evidence 
takes this on to the eleventh century or so. A little later, as we have 
seen, there is evidence of Sicilian bronzes being traded north along 
what was later recognised as the tin route. And there is something even © 
more dramatic. From a British Bronze Age grave under a barrow at 
Pelynt in Cornwall comes a dagger or short-sword of late Mycenaean 
or more likely Sub-Mycenaean type, similar to those represented by 
little bronze models in some of the Sicilian graves I have mentioned. 
This looks like some really definite contact between Beans and the 
latest Mycenaean colonies of the west Mediterranean. s 
There may be another pointer to the same sort of thing. Many years 
ago there was dredged up in Falmouth harbour a great tin ingot of a 
curious H-shape, stamped with a miniature representation of itself in 
one corner. Rather similar ingots, though half the weight and of copper, “ 
are known in the late Mycenaean world around 1200 8.c. They were 
probably made in Cyprus and were traded as far west as Sicily and 
Sardinia. There is more than a chance that the Falmouth ingot is con- 
nected with an early phase of the Cornish tin trade, stimulated by 


Mycenaean interest in the western Mediterranean islands. The Lipari _ 
evidence shows that there were not just odd Mycenaean vases being - 


imported as precious objects to be placed in tombs, but that from about 
1500 B.c. there were settlements of people who used (and broke) such 
eastern Mediterranean wares. So the likelihood of more or less regular 
trade between the Aegean, the western Mediterranean and_the metal- 
producing countries beyond, is much increased. The Wessex Bronze Age 
contacts with the Mycenaean world now look much more certain than 
they did in 1938. The gold cup from Rillaton, again in Cornwall, should 
date from a little before 1500 B.c. to judge from its close parallels in the 
Shaft Graves; somewhere after this date should come the little blue beads 
of faience, of eastern Mediterranean manufacture, so common in the 
Wiltshire graves; here, too, should come the amber discs bound in gold, 
known in Wiltshire, in Crete, and in a modified form in Cyprus. 


“The Hand of Golden Mycenae’ 

The Wessex Bronze Age chieftains were making a handsome profit 
from the long-range trade that had grown up, linking the Mediterranean 
to the British Isles. And behind this trade, it is impossible not to” see 
the hand of golden Mycenae. There is one final piece of evidence from 
Britain that I would like to mention, and that concerns Stonehenge. 
This summer, during a short. campaign of excavation at Stonehenge, 
my colleague Richard Atkinson made an accidental discovery of out- 
standing importance. Looking at one of the great sarsen uprights as 
the evening sun was striking it obliquely, he saw that not -only were 
the well-known recent names and dates carved on it, but there were 
prehistoric carvings as well, recognisable immediately as representations 
of bronze axe-blades and a hilted dagger, all full size. It is absurd that 
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nobody had noticed them before, but there it is. I cannot go into detail 
here, ‘but we are all satisfied that these carvings (and others of axes we 
found later) are strictly contemporary with the building of Stonehenge, 
and are not later additions. The axes are accurate representations of 
types well known in the British Isles, but the dagger is unlike anything 
we know from Britain, or indeed from western Europe. If it, too, is an 
accurate outline, I can~only say that the nearest European parallels 
would be Mycenaean daggers of around 1500 B.c. One cannot be sure, 
with a weathered carving on a hard stone to deal with, but personally 
I think the likeness is too close to be an accident. 

_ If so, does this help us a little in understanding Stonehenge? I would 
remind you that it is unique in Bronze Age western Europe in its archi- 
tectural competence and sophistication. Archaeological evidence, before 
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the discovery of these carvings, had implied a date around 1500-1400 
B.C. for the structure as we see it today. Round it cluster the royal 
cemeteries of the Wessex chieftains with their evidence of trade with 
the Aegean. These are the lines we are thinking along at present. You 
will see, I hope, why I was so interested in Bernabo Brea’s Lipari 
excavations. Here was concrete evidence of Mycenaean trade beginning 
as early as about 1500 B.c. and extending westwards through the Straits 
of Messina into the western Mediterranean. The dig is still going on, 
and producing new material. I am sure that the next season or two 
will tell us even more about the first Greeks in the west, and help us 
to put on a firmer foundation our knowledge of the relationships be- 
tween the two worlds of Mycenaean Greece and Bronze Age western 
Europe.—Third Programme 


Human Nature in Politics 


STUART HAMPSHIRE gives the first talk in a series of four 


HERE is a tired lull in English politics, and argument on 

general principles has largely died. This may be taken as a 

sign of political health; for there is the view that abstract 

arguments and general ideas must mislead in politics: better 
to look for practical solutions of concrete problems, one by one as they 
arise, and to forget programmes and ideals. This has, on the whole, 
been the conservative attitude; but both political parties are now in 
this sense conservative, tied to day-to-day expediences. 

And yet this conservative attitude seems to me to rest on an illusion; 
and there is a sense in which these temporary, local stabilities always 
are illusions. The decisive changes are going on elsewhere, and in a new 
direction; but because we tend to use methods of interpretation derived 
from the period before our own, we do not see the direction of change 
in our own period. During more than 100 years, industrial poverty 
gradually“ became the overriding issue of English politics, alongside 
European diplomacy and war; therefore the consequences of industrial 
revolution may seem to us the perpetual, inevitable theme of history. 
And yet, a hundred or so years ago, it required something like genius 
to see that working class poverty must become the overriding issue of 
politics; and there is a warning in this: for we are apt still to think 
of contemporary politics in terms originally invented by Marx and 
the early radicals, as his contemporaries were still thinking in terms of 
the French Revolution. After the French Revolution, and the first 
parliamentary reform, came disillusionment and the need of a new set 
of terms for the next phase; after the social changes of 1940 and 1945 
comes disillusionment, and again the need for a new analysis and new 
terms. For there will be some other group or category of people, still 
standing on the margin of politics and away from the centres of power, 
soon ready to break into the circle. 

It is very well to recognise, as Machiavelli recognised before Marx, 
that politics in any period is a struggle between those who have and 
those who have not; but this gives merely the schema of the action. 
The difficulty is to see its substance, to identify the contestants at any 
particular time; we so easily assume that the same actors, are still 
playing the same roles, long after that particular drama is finished. We 
need to have the means of seeing the present as a good historian sees 
some period in the past; a-historian shows the direction of change, and 
the forces producing the change, in the period which he studies; he 
singles out the effective elements of the situation, the new power-group¢ 
and the new ambitions involved. Therefore one is inclined to.ask: are 
there any constant methods of analysing political situations, methods 
applicable to “any period, including our own? In later talks three 
historians will explain how they single out the forces that make the 
changes of history. As a philosopher I shall speak only of the nature 
of the problem and of the part which speculation and theory must play. 

At any period of history men take certain forms of human life for 
granted, as being the natural and unalterable conditions of 4ife; the 
conventional moral categories of the time draw a line, which separates 
in our minds the natural patterns of social life from those that seem 
unnatural and monstrous. And so there is always some set of assump- 

- tions which the party advocating reform shares with its more conserva- 
tive opponents—assumptions which set the limits of human nature and 
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of human need, as these are understood at any particular time. The 
systematic study of history is itself not much more than 150 years old; 
but it has already shown that this line, dividing the natural from the 
monstrous, is a constantly changing one. Few even of the most sensitive 
and reflective people 150 years ago saw anything monstrous in the 
contrast between great wealth and great poverty, and the misery of 
Mayhew’s London seemed, like slavery before it, a natural part of the 
human condition. 

Although one may see how this line of unquestioned assumption 
has moved in the past, one still may not see where it lies today; for 
there will be some assumptions about human need and motive which 
have so far never been challenged. Historians and politicians at one 
time saw political situations wholly in terms of powerful individuals 
and a few fairly simple motives. Following Marx’s philosophy, they 
learnt to identify social and economic classes as the elements which 
enter into a political situation arid determine the direction of change. 
But however we single out, from the infinite multiplicity of facts, the 
political situation and its elements, some individuals, and some of their 
interests and motives, will always be left off the ‘pages of history. 

This exclusiveness is no less involved in the philosophy of Michelet 
and Marx than in the writings of Tacitus or Gibbon. And the danger 
always is that one will be deceived by the clarity of one’s own presenta- 
tion; it will seem that the situation and its elements, as the historian 
has constructed it, was not constructed, but could not have been seen 
in any other way. When a particular manner of presenting political 
situations imposes itself on a whole generation, many human needs and 
interests will for a time drop out of consideration altogether. And the 
principles of exclusion, which define the political philosophy of the 
time, will be reflected, not only in the writing of history, but in discus- 
sions of contemporary politics; the two will generally go together, for 
we will tend to use the same method of description, whether we are 
looking to the past or to the present. If we drift along without specula- 
tion, the neglected facts will ultimately fly back in our face, and we 
shall find that for years we had failed to notice what was happening 
around us—the familiar complaint of people caught in a revolution 
that they cannot control. 

The work of political philosophy, of speculation, has always been 
to criticise and to extend the concept of human nature, of motive and 
need, as it exists at any particular time: the great political philosophers 
noticed some contradiction between the presumed motives and the 
actual motives of people in politics, between their presumed con- 
ditions of life and their actual conditions of life. Hobbes saw the 
overriding motive of fear, of insecurity, and the need of protection 
against the horrors of war’ and disorder; Hume saw the force of 
custom, of sentimental associations, and the. inertia of the mind in 
common loyalties. And to Rousseau it suddenly became clear, in a 
single moment of inspiration, that there was one overriding need that 
had been left out of account altogether. He realised that, however well 
governed a people may be; they do not feel free unless they directly 
participate themselves in forming the purposes to which they submit; 
under any other conditions orders are felt to be an outrage, men feel 
slaves or children, of less than human stature. 
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- Once stated, this seems platitudinous, an evident fact in one’s own 
experience; and it was by reflecting intensely on his own experience 
that Rousseau arrived at his wider concept of human freedom. But 
this need had previously been given little place in describing the 
movements of politics; for many centuries, it had sCarcely occurred 
to anyone to suggest that governments will fail if they are not felt 
‘o_be directly representative, in the sense which Rousseau intended. 
But very soon this demand passed into the general philosophy of 
government, politicians and historians alike judging and explaining 
the rise and fall of governments by the need of representation. Many 
ef the political changes of the past, whether among the ancient Greeks 
or in the English middle ages, were in the following century pictured 
as movements of liberation, demands for wider participation of the 
people in government. At the same time, in contemporary politics it 
no longer seemed in the nature of things that the great majority of 
people should have no part in their own government; as the line of 
assumption moved, it began to seem monstrous and unnatural. 


Studies from Life e 

But soon the line was to move again, and the liberal theory of motive 
was further extended when Marx pointed to the actual conditions of 
life disguised under the liberal historian’s phrases. In a sense he 
made this step, like Rousseau, by generalising from his own experience, 
in his case from his experience as a working journalist trying to inter- 
pret day-to-day events, and seeing the effects of the laws of property 
at first hand. It is the bitter sense of observed fact in Engels’ The 
Conditions of the Working Classes in 1844 that gave life and substance 
to his theories; the point of his argument was to make industrial poverty 
seem a temporary distortion of human nature, as unnatural as slavery 
now seemed. 

This suggests, I think, a general fact about political theories. The 
study of politics is the study of people; the dead, discarded philo- 
sophies—Godwin is an example—are those which rest on no observa- 
tion, or no imaginative projection, into actual conditions of life, actual 
needs and feelings. The libraries are full of the unread good sense of 
administrators and the virtuous schemes of radicals: the books may 
be clear and reasonable, but, as political philosophy, they are irrele- 
vant, unless they bring to the surface some force of motive or of need 
so far left out of account. At each successive enlightenment—in Machia- 
velli, in Rousseau, in Marx—there was the impression that at last one 
was nearer the facts of history and politics, seeing the play of human 
motive and need as it actually is in ordinary life; and there is always 
a note of bitterness, of unbalance, in those who must tear away disguises 
—€asy to criticise later, when the gain has been absorbed. It is for 
these reasons that one now sometimes looks to novelists, as well as 
to historians, for what was formerly the work of philosophers. It is 
significant that the last English writer who extended the language of 
politics was a novelist, George Orwell, who had exactly these powers 
—a gift for the bitter observation of fact and of need at first hand. 

Tt will be evident that I am not arguing for historical relativism 
—for the doctrine that every age has its own political philosophy, 
giving the terms in which contemporary problems are discussed and the 
past interpreted. This seems to me true, but it is not the whole truth; 
for I think that, partly through the speculation of the great radicals, 
such as Rousseau and Marx, the concept of human nature really has 
been enlarged, and there are now fewer forgotten men, and forgotten 
needs, both in the writing of history and in the discussion of con- 
temporary problems. And it is surely possible to guess in which direc- 
tion radical thought must advance further, if we are to understand 
the direction of change at this moment. 

--We know that the limit of our understanding of motives and needs 
is set by the language in which describe them. We know also that 


this language is formed by a long European tradition, within which ° 


we can all make ourselves understood to each other. One May carry 
these interpretations of motive into Africa and Asia, and one may 
insist that the needs and ambitions of their people must fit into’ this 
common mould. One is then in the position of the social workers of 
the last century, who saw the poor as in need of charity and of 
sound instruction in the middle-class virtues. Useful as this may have 
been, it was not enough; they had missed the point, in so far as they 
had simply imposed, their own motives on others, without any imagina- 
tive projection .nto their conditions of life. For many years we have 
been (among other things) social workers in Asia and Africa; and useful 
as this may have been, the evidence suggests that it is not enough. 
Those who have for long been on the fringe of active politics, and 
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some distance away from the centres of power, will only accept a 
programme that is an original expression of their own needs in terms 
_taken from their own experience; and in order to foresee or influence 
their action, one has to observe and to imagine their needs and to 
find the original terms which fit them. Their ambitions will not allow 
them merely to repeat the accepted manoeuvres of western politics, 


since the form of these manoeuvres has been determined by the very. 


conditions of power that they are rejecting. Therefore, both their 
ambitions and their methods will at first seem monstrous, unnatural, 
and outside the rules, as did trades unions and organised strikes in 
an earlier period; for every advance of a new group to power makes 


some change in the actual methods and forms of politics. Freedom will — 


have a characteristically different sense to them, and their way of, 
advance to it will not have been made respectable by earlier use. 
But a step has to be made to recognise and_make room for these new 
needs and new methods. If such a step is not made, many of our 
present domestic issues will seem to the later historian as trivial as 
some discussions of precedence among the courtiers of Louis XVI. 
Philosophers, it may be said, are apt to exaggerate, and particularly 
to exaggerate the power of thinkers and of thought. There is always 
the slow drag of institutions, which softens the rate of change and may 
even influence its direction. Institutions are no more than old habits 
and rules of behaviour; but their long elaboration makes for comfort 
and respect, and they usually live longer than the theories with which 
they grew up. Those who force their way into the circle of power 
generally fall into the old habits, and like to be carried along by them 
—further at least than Marx acknowledged, who would not understand 
the strength of parliamentary forms. But the degree to which long-lived 
institutions are respected is only a reflection of the degree to which 


exclusion from them is resented. The sense of having been left off the * 


stage of history, of having been allowed no recognised part in the 
achievements of the past, is a constant motive in revolutionary move- 


ments; and it is this demand for some share in achievement that gives / 


a constant sense to the word ‘freedom’, throughout all its changes of. 
meaning. In most revolutionary movements there is therefore a latent 
historical humanism which can be appealed to; by ‘humanism’ I 
mean a respect for the energy and variety of achievement that could 
make a civilisation, however remote it may be; and perhaps this is 
the largest gain from the study of history itself. But it “must be 
study of all history and not only of our own and from our ewn point 
of view. 


Outmoded Machiavellian Calculations — 


In conclusion, I must/declare myself on the side of the Utopians, 
and not of the realists. The rate of change in the conditions of life all 
over the world is now so great that tight calculations of expediency 
no longer seem worth making. The old Machiavellian calculations may 
have been, and may still be, appropriate to palace politics and to 
enclosed societies, where the influence of opinion is narrow and the 
effect of combinations predictable. But, when communications and the 
flow of opinion’ are as they are now, it seems to me better to advocate 
straightforwardly that arrangement of society, whether in Africa or else- 
where, which seems the most just arrangement possible. For all you 
can tell, you may succeed in widening the area of sympathy within 
which men are equally treated as ends in themselves, provided that you 
present a true and strongly felt picture of actual human needs. Under 
the influence of nineteenth-century science, we tend to underrate the 
element of unpredictability in politics, and the pliability of desires and 
interests. No one predicted the full excesses of the Germans under 
Hitler; this degree of sophisticated brutality had no place in our idea of 
human nature. Experience shows that political programmes may them- — 
selves make those changes in human nature which they require, and 
need not always wait upon them. 

The place, then, of speculation and theory, is this: as new groups 
press into the circle of civilisation, the circle within which the will 
of individuals is respected, the place of speculation is to see beyond 
the familiar boundary to the needs that are left outside. Speculation 
and theory are, in this sense, the traitors within the circle of accepted 
ideas; they show the way out to the actual conditions of life which lie 
concealed under conventional phrases.—Third Programme 
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National Central Library has now been published covering the year ending 
last February. : f 
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and the Man - 


By CHRISTOPHER SALMON 


T seems beyond question that industry is organised more efficiently 

in America. The proof of this pudding is in the productivity. Not 

merely more or less is in question, but value; that is to say, more 

for the time and the money spent and the effort made. And the 
‘more’ is in quantity of manufactured goods, of marketable quality, at 
marketable price. Since one value always depends on another, anyone 
who wanted to discover exactly what this ‘more’ was worth would 
have torelate it to the other values in which he believed. He would 
need to know, for example, whether it was really an indefinite quantity, 
always more and more goods at steadily better and better prices, that he 
wanted from industry, or whether it was a certain quantity only at a 
certain price, and whether there was anything else that he wanted from 
industry, like a particular way of life or the employment of a certain 
proportion of the population, and how far, if he wanted these, they 
might go with either of the other two. é 


. 


Higher Standard of Efficiency in the U.S. 


But these would be questions which all of us, and not only those in 
industry, would have to answer, and, probably, they would not be the 
best questions to raise first. We should start, I think, where our indus- 
trialists started, in America, with the notion-of efficiency. In efficiency 
the \\mericans are beating us. They get much more of what they want, 
out of what they put in. In a given day, or week, or year, the American 
worker is producing between two and five times as much as his British 
opposite number. However we explain it, and whether or not we decide 
to change it, we must admit the fact. Indeed, since we are obliged to 
compete with America, the fact seems important and urgent. The com- 
parison comes from a British and not from an American source. Its 
substance is the findings, virtually unanimous, of sixty-six teams of 
managers, technicians and operatives, who went to America to examine 
conditions in industries parallel to their own. Their trips were organised 
’ by the Anglo-American Productivity Council and paid for out of 
Marshall Aid Plan money. So it was done on the grand scale, and 
nothing was concealed. Each team issued a separate report, and all 
the reports have been summarised by Graham Hutton, in a book called 
We Too Can Prosper. * 

The details of the comparisons are interesting, but the really signifi- 
cant thing seems to be that alf the teams found the same general reasons 
for American supremacy. For instance, machinery: the * Americans 
believe in machinery. And their faith is a living faith. Whatever they 
can build a machine to do, they cease to do by hand. We ought not, 
I think, to swallow that conclusion whole, at one gulp, as if it did not 
need chewing on, since rightly, or wrongly, we have ourselves generally 


assumed, that, as long as a thing could be done by hand, it was un- | 


necessary to build a machine. 

So if we are told, for instance, that British workers, have resisted 
mechanisation, or that British managers have been reluctant to spend 
money on machinery, we should remember the interior of a British 
home, and our tradition of domestic service. We should think of 
British sinks and stoves and brushes, and compare them with the 
. American. We should think of the open grate and compare it with 
central heating.’ We should think of American gadgets and our owrr 
reluctance to save labour. We should compare our own hand- with 
American mechanical-mowers, saws, hedge-clippers, coffee-pots, paint 
brushes, tin openers and toasting forks, and wonder a little for what 
reasons we seem invariably to prefer to go on doing jyst what we have 
done before. -Do we put spiritual above material values, or do we feel 
we must punish ourselves? These are relevant questions. Certainly, the 
American attitude to machinery seems to lie snugly within their national 

genius, and they apply it to industrial production, exuberantly. 

To design machinery is only one-part of planning in advance. All 
along the line, it seems, American planning for production is more 
thorough and more ingenious than ours. The Americans leap much 
further than we do, but they look longer first. They scan the ditch and 

- the run-up. They calculate what is calculable. They measure what can 
be measured. But again the invention comes in. They laugh at the 


standard ruler. They invent means to measure whatever they want to 
know. For instance, they will measure quantity and kind of labour. 
Production_depends on two kinds of labour, operative and administra- 
tive. The operators work the machines, while the executives and clerks 
plan, order, take letters, and keep count. Now, says the American, 
never accept what you happen to find: Too many heads, or too many - 
hands, means waste. Reckon it up, and for every job work out the 
right balance. Of this,-it seems, the Americans have made something 
like a science. 

But all their planning is remarkable. They will carry planning into 
details which we have regarded as unpredictable. Their estimates of 
the materials they will use on a construction, and of the time they will 
need for each part of the job, are more particular and more detailed than 
ours. Nonetheless, once handed in, they must be stuck to while the 
work is in progress. It is just the same when the plant has been built 
and is in production; the Americans cock their same meticulous eye at 
all that happens. Their systems of costing and appraisal are more 
elaborate than ours. So they can judge more accurately than we can, 
at any moment, how profitably they are operating, or where the faults 
or lags are, and how they may correct them. They get in early to stop 
waste. This is like keeping particular records on a farm, so that you 
know to a pint what each cow yields. 

One last example of invention. The Americans do not take even 
standards for granted. They standardise all over again, and specialise 
and simplify further and further, and every time to advantage. Every- 
thing in an industry, everything from the top to the bottom of a 
business, must be examined and re-examined, today, tomorrow, all 
the time. Nothing must stand which anyone can improve. 

It is difficult, hearing about these things as an outsider, not to 
conclude that British compared with American managerial methods have 
been largely amateur. And the experts appear to think the same, for they 
urge that we should do well to copy many of the American methods, 
but that the managers who are to intreduce and maintain these methods 
in British industry will need to be highly trained. In the past, I 
suppose, we have been inclined to rely on what we have called simply 
“business experience’, and sometimes on the qualities of the ‘ gentle- 
man’. These, it appears, will no longer be enough. Americans have 
long regarded management as a technical profession and have expected 
their managers to be technically trained. For some time now the British 
Institute of Management and the, Administrative Staff College, and 
the British Productivity Council have been stimulating, and providing, 
technical managerial training; and advocating the application of scien- 
tific methods and techniques to all the problems of production. At 
the same time we shall be wise, they say, to copy the Americans in 
keeping wider ladders than so far we have, for promotion to adminis- 
trative positions from the floor of the shop. We need skill everywhere, 
and the chance for skill to move up. 


Training Schemes y f 

All this is having effect. We already have large numbers of schemes 
for training within industry. The T.U.C. has its own centre at Clapham 
for training in the techniques of management and production. And 
local education authorities are beginning to build new technical colleges. 
This is an exciting development, I think, for besides training men for 
local industries these colleges can serve as.a link between the factories 
and the interests of local community life. I was much struck by the 
college which the Hertfordshire County Council has built at Welwyn, 
which has, besides lecture-rooms, laboratories, and playing fields, a 
theatre and concert hall where plays and concerts can be brought to the 
whole district, and so humanity be added to technique and art to 
industry. We have a long way to go, and not much time, but we are 
on the move. : 

But there is another side to all this. Can we assume that, if we 
re-equip our factories with up-to-date machinery, and reorganise our 
methods, and train our managers to use them, we shall by these three 
means bring British up to American productivity? I do not think many 
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British managers would say so. These three steps, those managers at 
any rate have said who have talked to me about it, are necessary 
and important. They «will be expensive and laborious, and we have 
te take them. But we need another change too, a fundamental change 
in the attitude of the worker. The ultimate explanation of American 
productivity is that the American worker himself wrings out of the 
machine, and out of the organisation which management puts at his 
disposal, the last productive drop. British productivity would be 
higher than it is already, if the British worker had been willing to 
work in a spirit comparable to the American’s. That is absolutely 
crucial comment, and without prejudging its implications I should 
like to explore them. It is true, of course, that the use of machinery 
depends in the end on the men who work it, and, from what I have 
seen, I should’ say it is also true that the British worker does not 
get as much as the American out of the means at his disposal. 


British Management Techniques 


Is this due again, as it might be, to a comparative deficiency in 
British management techniques? Management involves disposing and 


controlling all the elements of production: of all the elements of’ 


production, labour is admitted to be the most important: are we 
to conclude that American control of labour is as superior to ours 
as their control of the other elements? Once more, circumstances 
might seem to suggest it. In our management of labour we have mostly 
relied in the past on what we have called ‘experience of men’, some- 
times adding hopefully to this, outstanding athletic achievement. But, 
as business has grown in size and scale, the number of men under 
the manager’s control has outstripped his capacity to deal at all 


individually with them. Meanwhile the Americans have talked pro-- 


fessionally of ‘labour relations’, a term which I dare say they in- 
vented. They have regarded labour management as a special skill. 
They have liked to employ technically trained labour-relations men, 
and to call in outside experts to advise them. American universities 
and business schools and technical colleges have applied psychology, 
and other branches of social science, to the study of labour problems. 
American factories have collaborated with them, and have welcomed 
experiments on the floors of their shops and among their staff. 

But we have done these things, too. Many British university depart- 
ments, and the National Institute of Industrial Psychology, for ex- 
ample, and the Tavistock Institute of Human Relations, have carried 
out general and local studies comparable to the American. Have they, 
perhaps, received less publicity than the American studies, and so not 
yet exerted a comparable influence in British industry? It may be so. 
But I am coavinced that the hard work which. the American factory 
worker puts in has little to do with technically skilful American labour 
management. The American works hard because he wants to. ~ 

The manager does not persuade, or cajole, or force the American 
worker to work. Hard work, by which I mean not work which is physi- 
cally hard, like building the pyramids, but intense application, concen- 
tration, sticking power, is invariably the result of the worker’s. own 
intention. And if a manager, or anyone else, can contribute anything to 
another man’s intention, it will always be-by interchange of ideas and 
not through technique. In fact the American manager does not need to 
add any force or zeal to the worker’s intention. It is sufficiently forceful 
and zealous already. The manager can take it for granted, and go on 
immediately, as he does, with great skill, to supply the worker with 
his opportunity. And the American worker himself is interested in his 
manager’s skill, and will insist on his~having it, for it means more 
money to him. We can say, simply, that if the labour manager’s main 
duty was to convert a reluctant into a ready worker, no American 
director would need to employ a labour manager. If this is the problem 
of labour management, the American manager has not solved it. He 
has never faced it. He has never needed to. 

This term ‘labour’ may easily lead one to confuse an element in 
production with the man himself who works “in the factory. The con- 
fusion may be dangerous. Labour, being something’ necessarily 
impersonal, must mean not the attitudes or intentions of the workers, 
but the skills and the powers which the worker may offer to the manager, 
to dispose of in the technical processes of production. The quality, or 
amount, of what the manager can dispose. of, as labour, depends, there- 
fore, on the wotker’s attitude, on how much he offers, on how much he 
withholds. The manager can deal technically with as much as the 
worker freely parts with. But any reserve, any grudge, any degree, on 
the worker’s part, of holding back, necessarily makes his participation, 
exactly to the same degree, a personal one. This means that the manager 
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can only hope to dispose of the power or skill which this participation 
represents on some sort of personal basis. This is something much more 
difficult. He will mostly not, of course, be able to deal personally with 
the man himself; he will have to depend on the supervisor. But it 
should be clear that wherever personal relations enter into the work 
done in the faetory, variables and intangibles enter into the force 


which the manager is directing into productive channels; and wherever 


they enter, the manager will be involved in relying on more than 
technical skill. = 
A great many interesting issues belong to this distinction between 
what is labour and what is a man working. For instance, the’function of 
craftsmanship comes in question here, and the function of the machine, 
and where for happiness, as well as for efficiency, the line between the 
personal and the technical contribution should be drawn. Different 
societies would answer these questions differently. But it is.clear, because 
technical administration is quicker to learn and more certain to practise, 
that American managers have a great advantage over British,, as 
employers, for efficient, production. American employers are likely, all 
the time now, I think, to make an increasing use of labour management 
techniques. Unanimity between them and the men they employ puts 
them in a position to-do this. Technical relations are characteristic, 
besides, of American society, and everywhere they are founded on 
common outlook and common aim. American parents and children, 
sand teachers and pupils, and pastors and their flocks} 
technical, psychological approaches and controls between them which 
we-should not. : = 
- And I think we should be chary of trying to introduce technical rela- 
tions into our society, or of thinking that because techniques of labour 


management lead to high productivity in American industry, they would _ 


lead to the same in ours. Rationalising relations is like relegating the 
process of digestion or breathing to a level below consciousness and 
choice. It leaves a man free to attend to more rewarding business. But 
it is the psychologists themselves who have taught us what we may 
expect, if instead of a physiological function we push a conflict of ideas 
and aspirations out of mind, and repress instead of resolving a difference 
of aim. And it is, as I have argued, with a difference of aspirations and 
ideas that we have to reckon principally in British industry. If we can 
with advantage apply technical methods to British labour management, 
it must be after managers and men have achieved a sense of common 
purpose. If they achieve this sense of common purpose it will be through 


rational and no other kind of intercourse. Rational intercourse means ; 


rational discussion and, so, the possibility of independent agreement, 
and free consent. All these are a matter of person to person. What is 
at issue between men and managers concerns society as well as industry, 
and so, I have argued, we must all take part in the discussion. We 
cannot leave it to industry alone. Whether, when men and managers 
have reached agreement and come to look on industry from the same 
point of view, they will want to introduce more technical relations 
between them, is what we: should not prejudge. 


Personal Influence | 
As I have gone about, I have found, I think without exception, that 
when a mine, plant,-or factory is doing better than its neighbours, it 
is Owing to the personal influence of a particular manager. Local per- 
sonal influence is what we must look to. I cannot see why size and 
centralisation“in industry must necessarily go together. No doubt cen- 
~tralisation of authority was easier, and conformed with nineteenth- 
century economy theory, but surely decentralisation is still possible. 
When British and American labour relations are compared, it is we, 
I think, and not they who have achievéd the most. Out of the exas- 


perating situations in which we were involved as the pioneers of the 
Industrial Revolution, we found means in the end to establish traditions” 


of negotiation, and instruments of conciliation which became patterns for 
the world. In comparison with American, I should say that British labour 
relations were gentle and refined. Phere has been nothing for a long time 
in our industrial’controversies so fierce or bitter as the worst of American. 
labour disputes. We_do know something, I should have thought, of the 
art of discussion. So, as well as the problems of production, let us bring 
up between us the crucial social questions: 

Far more seems to me to be at stake than our own national future. 
Some version of the nineteenth century may stand in America, but it 
seems certain that Europe, Africa, India, and Asia are looking for 
something else. If we can find our theory in time, and establish our 
Society upon it, we may yet make to the contemporary world a contri- 
bution of extraordinary importance-——Third Programme 
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By DAVID SYLVESTER 


HE core of Paul Klee’s quite remarkably coherent and con- 
sistent aesthetic doctrine is to be found in his famous ‘ simile 
of the tree’. He likens the artist’s knowledge of nature to the 
root of the tree, his personality to the trunk of the tree, and his 
work to the crown of the tree, which, ‘in full view of the world... 
unfolds and spreads in time and in space’. From this Klee draws a 
conclusion which is the key to his art: ‘ Nobody would affirm that the 
tree grows its.crown in the image of its root. Between above and below 
can be no mirrored reflection’. “ Art 
does not render the visible’, he wrote 
elsewhere, ‘ but renders visible ’. 
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re-creation of it, but by making the spectator himself enact it. The 
drawing is a little world parallel to the world of nature, inasmuch as 
the spectator’s experience of the drawing runs parallel to the artist’s 
experience of life. ; : 
But it is not only through calligraphy that Klee can make his pic- 
tures adventures, journeys, for the spectator. Sometimes the design, the 
constellation of signs, is made to provoke a similar effect—in paintings 
mainly of the period between 1933 and Klee’s death in 1940, but in 
drawings of an earlier date as well. 
The works in question (one of 
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So Klee’s art, unlike the charac- 


which is reproduced) are so designed 
as to exclude the possibility of the 


teristic art of the western world om ‘4 spectator’s contemplating them as a 
(including even cubism in the long 0 I eo te. * scenic whole. Confronted with such 
~ run), is not concerned with trans- aes i * f ce i a work, the spectator can find in it 
forming the appearance of visible = 1 i | J ie no focal point upon which to rest his 
things. It has no commerce with | — be 2 S e eye whilst everything in the picture 
things—the ‘finished product’ of cs co yy falls into place around it. As long as 
nature—but only with the natural es + o : ; ! | > i he tries to take in the picture as a 
principles by which those things come Seg | 4 14 \ i whole, he finds that his eye is never 
to be, the forces underlying them. oe ee bea epee to settle on a given point but 
“True, as Kahnweiler says, a preoccu- Re ey Se it fs cs Lb i always deflected to another. Finally 
pation with ioe as bees poe : v | | “4 RVG, A Gee a gives up ee es grasp Ee 
Sp x Pe Baas ae i ‘ sont es 
the distinguishing mark 0 e a fe mo] | L ‘ ign as a whole and begins to rea 
expressionist. We might say, however, Le Star pa > oS it by journeying from one point to 
that whereas the expressionist puts Z L F “| i eS | the next. 
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the question ‘What forces are in 
these forms? ’, Klee asks ‘ What forms 
have these forces? ’ Klee’s paintings— 
images of Movement, images of 
Growth, not images of things moving 
or growing—are intended to be 
materialisations ‘of the forces of 
nature—materialisations in the terms 
of art, as things and their relations 
might be regarded as materialisations 
of those forces in the terms of life. 
Klee’s aim, then, was to create a 
world of art parallel to the world of 
nature—an organic art copying the 
laws of nature though not its mani- 
festations. His theoretical formulation 


Gertrude Stein suggested that late 
analytical cubist paintings have no 
focal point: in fact, the focal point of 
such pictures is not absent but merely 
elusive. Siegfried Giedion also has 
said that these cubist paintings have 
no ‘single focal point’, only he was 
using the expression as a synonym for 
“vanishing-point’. Where a focal 
point is indeed lacking is in friezes 
and decorative patterns. Only, in such 
designs there is no pictorial unity. A 
Klee does possess a unity, for if any 
part of it is concealed from view it 
hte loses its balance. The peculiarity of 
this balance is that it is not an equili- 


tentang 


of the means by which this might*be 
done, the Padagogisches Schizzenbuch 
prepared for his students at the 
Bauhaus, has lately become available 
to the English public in the transla- 
tion by Mme. Moholy-Nagy first 
published in New York in 1944.* It is not an easy book to comprehend, 
though the rather clumsy English of the translator’s introduction sug- 
gests that its difficulties and obscurities may have been intensified by 


the translation. Nevertheless, it will reward patient study by painters* 


and designers. The amateur, on the other hand, may find more illumi- 
nation in the I.C.A.’s current exhibition of drawings by Klee. Virtually 
all these drawings are realised in strictly linear terms, and it is in 
Klee’s use of line that the principles of his art are most evident. 

Klee’s writings frequently refer to the movement of lines (thus the 
first figure of the Pedagogical Sketchbook shows ‘an active line on a 
walk, moving freely, without goal’). And in looking at those drawings 
of his in which the line (unlike that in the reproduction) flows freely, 
we are made to read them by following the movement which his hand 
has traced across the page (rather than by taking them in as a whole). 
They are charts of a visual adventure which we re-live, by—to use the 
most often-quoted of Klee’s sayings, though it happens to be a-saying 


_ of Herbert Read’s—‘ going for a walk with a line’. Klee communicates 


his experience to the spectator, not by presenting him with a scenic 


* Pedagogical Sketchbook, 


©Drawing for 25D2’ (1925), from Mr. Curt Valentin’s collection of 
drawings by Klee, now at the Institute of Contemporary Ants 


brium of forms (like that of a picture 
which presents itself as a scenic whole) 
but an equipoise of forces (directions). 
The harmony of the composition is 
not architechtonic but organic, since it 
is held together, not by an intelligible 
overall structure, but only by our inability to eliminate any part of it 
without affecting everything else in it—which is precisely how nature 
maintains its harmony (as was beautifully shown in a recent broadcast 
talk, ‘Man, Caribou, and Lichen’, in THE LISTENER, November 5). 
So it is that Klee’s art can be said to copy the laws of nature though 
not its manifestations. 

In achieving this, Klee made a contribution to the language of art 
whose originality and importance have scarcely been equalled in our 
time. Considered as actual works of art, however, as criticisms of life, 
his paintings and drawings, by comparison with those of Picasso and 
Matisse, are simply rather petty. Their subject-matter is extremely 
varied, but their insight into experience is limited to a kind of gnomic, 
even whimsical, comment in which a Helvetian earnestness fills the gap 
left by a total absence of grandeur and intensity. For all the wonderful 
delicacy of Klee’s perception, for all the genius he displays in dis- 
covering and resolving new and portentous aesthetic problems, the 
quality of his imagination makes him a minor and even provincial 
artist. ~ 


By Paul Klee, Faber, 15e, 
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Open Letter 


from Piltdown Man 


Lost in the woods is my real laugh. 
Too late to guess the better half 

Of the joke I stick to, why or how 

I am a man who won’t talk now: 

So test again and test behind 
Thinking to ask: what was his mind? 
And say I’m Yorick, if I knew 

My clowning and could wait my cue. 


But think no laughing part of me 
So buried now’as not to be 

Yours since in paternal love 
Genius was first made monkey of. 


JOHN MILES 


The Tramp 


The tramp pushed up the window, 
came sprawling over the sill; 

he pitched head first to the floor, 
but his quick hands broke the fall. 


He was a tall, stout fellow, 

his russet face flanged with beard; 
he jumped to his feet and grinned 
as though he knew we all feared 


his coming meant something strange 
had entered into our tale, 

something unwelcome, and fierce 
as a sudden thunder gale. 


In his dark, old-fashioned clothes, 
with his ripened face and hands, 
he watched our pallor, and knocked 
the Roman busts from their stands. 


Oh, was he going to smash 

all we had gathered and housed? 
His eyes were laughing: we knew 
how fiercely his heart caroused. 


He chuckled and turned aside, 
threw himself flat on the bed, 
face down into the pillow, 

and pushed with his curly head. 


Quickly, we whispered, the rods! 
Now, while he lies there asleep, 

he must be beaten, the tramp 

who blackens our sheets like a sweep! 


We thrashed the tramp with the rods, 
struck at our anger and dread. 

He said no word at our blows 

as he humped on the white bed; 


then jumped to the floor and grinned, 
derided our puzzled rage, 

and showed how much a tramp knows 
when he laughed in our loved cage. 
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He walked up to the window, 

cocked a leg over the sill, 

slithered through and had vanished 

while we marvyelled at his skill. 
L] 

How easy to drive him out, 

we said, and smiled at our pain. 

But when, to ourselves we wondered, 

when will he come again? 
ALEXANDER HENDERSON 


The Cello 


The china asters’ heads hang down 

Heavy with dying, 

And it is long now since the cornflower’s 

p ¥ petals 
Turned white like an old man’s hair; 
The Summer is loosening her tyranny, 
The possessive matriarch is leaving, 
Antipodes-blinded, will not see 

How we prefer a lesser fire. 
Chrysanthemum, we are counting your buds, 


| We are watching for the garden fires, 


The early dark more kind 
Than a too constant sun. 


Through the ivy-hung gate we go, 
Half stumbling on the broken flags, 
Creep through the tangled garden ~ 
Of the seemingly empty house; 

A jungle planned, no accident. 


Founders under flowers the secret, 
The undergrowth is full of animals, 
Their teeth worn down upon the bones of 
- wishing. 
They will lie down with the lamb now, 
See, like shadows on a.contemplative face 
They move: : 
The roaming tiger freed from rages, 
The lion that no more = 
Obeys, or kills, his keeper. 
The house that seems so empty, still = 
Is occupied. 
We enter as our feet 
Ring louder than a bell, 
And he will answer us 
With a breath upon the stair. 


Feel where he goes without a sound 

And but faint draught as once 

Ball dress or coat-tail moved upon arrival. 
No music now comes through the open door, 
Saving the echo ceilings hoard 
And will into his skull’s high climbing dome; 
He is music and is stone. 


By the great mantelpieces, 

Their marble in mourning of dust, 

The cherubs and the goddesses that stand,- 
Perfect oh less and less and less 

Than Moses dumb from Michelangelo’s hand, 
Yet speak, are given tongue 

By that inhabitant so seen, unseen, 

So heard, unheard: 
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ZB seehe lowes of solitude 


~ And the dots on the deck, growing smaller, 


And they are whispering, 
“ This is no house of death’. 


Open slowly as curling smoke, 
- And on his breast for decoration 
He carries one, 
Its gentle dimness 
Outshining the planet of eight moons. 


His hands shape all of this, 

Shape the willingly fashioned wood 4 
That is given a song for heart. 

See what they have made, 5 
That lies in the music-room where silen: notes ~ 
Still fall from broken instruments, like tears. 


See now his soul’s invention, rich 

With Autumn’s colour, sweet a 

With the voice of dusk. - 

A harp can play the stars into the sky. 

And play the one that falls- 

Down to the ocean bed, 

But this alone can bring 

The secret animals to look 

Through the long windows in the fading light, 

Can make the graves give up their living and 
_ restore 

The treasures ravaged in the once rich heart. 


O solitary one the poet houses 
In such a place as this, befriend the dumb; 
Give us that music which the Autumn air 
Holds with thé perfume of the glowing 
; flower 
To make a song of breathing. © 
I, R. OrtTON 


Goodbye 


The wrongly married drive off 

To applause, for everyone feels 

Envy for those taking corners, ¥ 
Even if on two wheels. 


Embarking regiments 

In two minds sing, 

Glad to go but sorry x 
To reach the campaigning; 


Feel larger with relief, 
As the thrill of mere movement 
Dissipates mere grief. 


O-airports, tops of hills, 
Ships’ sirens, platform bells, 
Blonde hair flying beside 
Motor-gloved farewells— 


There at the horizon 

Obligation ends. 

So, passenger and well-wisher, g 7p 
Wave cheerfully at bends! 
JAMES MICHIE 
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The Editor welcomes letters on broadcasting subjects or topics arising out of articles or talks printed in 
THE LISTENER but reserves the right to shorten letters for reasons of space , 


What Trieste Means to Italy 


Sir,—I would find Mr. Borsa’s arguments 
against Free Cities more impressive if Mr. 
A. J. P. Taylor, in his pamphlet on Trieste, had 
not used the same arguments to advocate just 
the opposite, the surrender of the whole area in 
dispute to Yugoslavia. The fate of the Free 
Cities of Fiume and Danzig proves very little, 
since they would, in any case, ultimately have 
fallen to fascists and nazis, whether free or not. 
One could argue endlessly and fruitlessly as to 
whether their seizure was a ‘ Blow to the Pres- 
tige’’ of the democracies or a ‘ Timely Warning’ 
to them; what is indisputable is that for a few 
years Poles, Jews, Slovenes, and other minorities 
in these towns were spared the persecutions to 

-which they later succumbed. Mr. Borsa speaks 
slightingly of the Free State of Fiume; but I 
suspect that with all its faults, he would resurrect 
it now, if he could.. 

_ He says that he would tolerate partition ‘ along 
ethnical lines’ but there is none possible, which 
would not totally isolate Trieste, seeing that it is” 
surrounded by Slavs. Therefore since neither side 
will trust the other to respect its minorities (and 
who will blame them?), the only possible solu- 
tion lies along the lines of a condominium or a 
Julian Free State.—Yours, etc., 

Bennettsbridge HuBERT BUTLER 


[This correspondence is now closed.—EDITOR, 
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Measure for Measure 


Sir,—Mr. Crow cites my Postscript and puts _ 


his own gloss upon it. It means what it says 


HE ffinest of all evergreen hedges is 
undoubtedly the slow-growing yew, ‘ the 
noble yew’, which in old gardens makes 
such a fine background for flowers. Holly, too, 
looks good, but is also slow and hence expensive. 
Hardy evergreen shrubs available in this 
country are few. The shiny-leaved euonymus is 
widely used, and: the small-leaved box has the 
sanction of centuries behind it. Of recent years, 
various conifers have become popular, especially 
as taller windbreaks. The most sinned-against, 
Cupressus macrocar pa, strives so hard to be what 
nature intended—a forest tree—that it almost 
_invariably becomes a nuisance after about six 
years. If cypress-like trees are wanted for an 
evergreen hedge, Thuya plicata is a wiser choice. 
Other evergreens once used for hedges were 
the laurels, associated also with the dank and 
dismal shrubberies of the nineteenth century, and 
whose large leaves are unsuitable for mutilation 
with shears, but which at least do not mind salt 
‘spray. More recently Lonicera nitida, with small 
shining leaves, has been widely used, but it will 
flop after reaching about four feet unless 
strengthened internally with posts and wire: 
Loniczra yunnanensis is a better plant for the 
job. S 
Privet and lonicera are rapid growers, which 
largely accounts for their popularity, but they” 
have not the attraction of flowers worth having, 
and theirmost valuable function is for clipped, 


and nothing else, certainly not a peccavi for the 
entire Note on the copy. Its purpose was to warn 
students, especially those in university classes, 
not to accept the conclusions of the Note with- 
out first reading what Chambers and Greg had 
to say about them. To what extent they need 
modification I do not myself know until I have 
an opportunity of re-examining the whole text 
for a second edition. A scholar like Mr. Crow, 


of course, understands all this perfectly well. But - 


for the benefit of some of your other readers 
you will perhaps allow me to repeat something I 
wrote twenty-three years ago, before Chambers’ 
William Shakespeare was published: 

I claim no finality whatever for these con- 
jectural [textual] histories. On the contrary, 
they\ were neyér intended to be more than pro- 
visional findings, to.be revised and sorted out in 
the light of the fuller experience which will come 
(perhaps) when the edition is complete. (The 
Modern Language Review, Oct.,-1930.) 

“Yours, etc., 


Balerno J. Dover WILSON 


Rome and Oxford 


Sir,—Replying in THe ListeNER of Novem- 
ber 12 to the critics of his Rome and Oxford 
talk, Mr. Jordan justifies his statement that Pius 
IX ‘identified himself with Christ’ by referring 


@ to ‘the classic authority ’, Nielsen’s The Papacy 


in the Nineteenth Century. A somewhat extrava- 
gant claim for a work which, jin this matter, 
is largely derived from Quirinus’ Letters from 
Rome on the Council. Indeed the astonishing 
story comes from Quirinus (authorised transla- 


’ 


By TOM EDRIDGE 


formal hedges. If they are not to give a tidy, 
wall-like appearance, there seems little point in 
growing them. But this matter of trimming is 
one of the main complaints against them today. 
Care must be taken or the result may soon look 
like a very amateurish hair cut. Why not have 
informal hedges instead, using plants which give 
really attractive flowers, and often scent? Plants 
which want some freedom of growth and only 
the longer shoots removed occasionally with 


- secateurs. 


Perhaps the most obvious choice for informal 
flowering hedges is one ¢f the berberis or escallonia 
genus. Berberis Darwiniit is among.the finest 
half-dozen garden shrubs; it is an evergreen 
armed with prickles on the shapely leaves, massed 
with golden sprays of flowers in spring and 
followed by blue berries. It can reach ten feet 
and make a magnificent hedge after a few years’ 
patience. But those prickles could be a danger 
hanging over the footpath from a town front 
garden—though, of course, it could be used as 
a division inside. On the other hand, escallonia 
offers that attraction of scent from the red, pink; 


or white flowers in the second half of the year: . 


the foliage is glossy and the plant does not 
scratch. The important point to note about such 
flowering shrubs is that they must not be 
trimmed hard like privet if flowers are wanted. 

Two fine evergreen hedge plants with white, 
scented flowers are the common laurustinus, at 


* earth. 


tion, 1870), page 285, where Pius IX is-reported 
to have delivered a carefully prepared address 
to a large body of foreigners and to have spoken 
as follows: ‘ Seul, malgré mon indignité, je suis 
le successeur des apétres, le vicaire de Fésus 
Christ; seul, fai la mission de conduire et de 
diriger la barque de Piérre, je suis la voie, la 
verité, et la vie’. The quotation is based on 
the authority of three French newspapers which 
reported the Pope’s address on April 1, 1866. 

The Tablet of March 31, 1866, however, giv- 
ing the full text of the same speech, reads rather 
differently: ‘. . . With you I lament, and what 
is more condemn anew, as I have already 
lamented and solemnly condemned in my quality 
of the justly indignant Vicar of Fesus Christ, 
the daring immorality of the age.... But in 
deploring and condemning them, I do not forget 
the words of Him whose representative I am on 
. . . Pray for those misguided men, you 
who do not share their errors. You are truly 
the disciples of Him Who said: Ego sum via, 
veritas et vita... .’ 

Pius IX was capable of strange remarks, but 
even apart from ordinary grounds of probability, 
no one, remembering the hostility of the French 
newspapers at the time, can have any doubt as 
to which is the garbled version. 

It is surprising that no one has yet pointed 
out the most glaring of Mr. Jordan’s mistakes. 
His description of the doctrine of the Immacu- 
late Conception as involving immaculacy ‘all the 
way back to Adam’ is not only ~incorrect but 
meaningless.—Yours, etc., 

Chipping Norton. C. P. O’DoNnovan, S.J. 

Secretary, The Bellarmine Society 


Ideas. for Garden Hedges 


its best in winter, and the Mexican orange flower 
or Chotsya ternata; although the main crop of 
flowers is in May, it generally obliges with 
another in autumn. Unfortunately, such shrubs 
are not much good against exploring animals; 
neither are the taller heathers, which are great 
favourites of mine. But they will make a good 
windbreak and be a constant pleasure with 
flowers or foliage. If different species of heather 
are planted, such a hedge need rarely be without 
coloured flowers. Even when the soil contains 
lime, Erica stricta can be used, and it will give 
rich, pink flowers from July almost to Christ- 
mas. ‘Growing at about the same rate is Erica 
mediterranea with flowers of a pale-flesh pink 
in spring The young plants should go in about 
fifteen inches apart: care should be taken that 
they have stakes or temporary shelter in a windy 
site, until the roots have got a good hold. Where 
the soil is free of lime, other species can be 
added which grow to about six feet. 

The spiny gorse, especially the double kind, 
with golden flowers so many months of the year, 
might seem an obvious choice for a barrier in the 
country. But to prevent it becoming leggy it will 
have to be cut back to encourage a bushy effect. 
The same cutting back treatment applies to 
the fine Berberis stenophylla, which is\a hybrid 
of B. Darwinii; bushy growth is important in 
the young plants.—From a talk in the West of 
England Home Service 
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NEWS DIARY 


November 25—December 1 


Wednesday, Novenrber 25 


Three Western Powers again ask Russia to 
resume talks on an Austrian treaty 


Meat ration reimposed 


Thursday, November 26 
House of Lords ends two-day debate on tele- 


vision by rejecting motion criticising 
Government's proposals by 157 votes 
to 87 

Soviet Government forwards Note to 


Western Powers agreeing to take part in 
a four-power conference 

A statement about arrangements during 
Bermuda conference is published from 
10 Downing Street 


Friday, November 27 


French Government~wins a vote of con- 
fidence on foreign policy from National 
Assembly by a majority of 31 votes 


Government’s proposals to help rural areas 
of Wales published as White Paper 


President Syngman Rhee flies to Formosa 
for talks with General Chiang Kai-shek 


Text.of Soviet Note to Western Powers is 
published in Moscow 


Saturday, November 28 


Mr. Dean, U.N. spokesman at Panmunjom, 
agrees .that some neutral nations shall 
attend the Korean political conference 


British Ambassador in Moscow is received 
by Mr. Malenkov 


U.N. General Assembly appeals to South 
Africa to place territory of South-western 
Africa under U.N. trusteeship 


A Note from Mr. Eden is handed to the 
Foreign Minister of Persia 


Sunday, November 29 


Pro-Egyptian National Unionist 
obtains lead in Sudan elections 


Party 


President Tito makes fresh statement about 
Yugoslav attitude to Trieste 


Monday, November 30 


Government withdraws recognition from 
the Kabaka of Buganda in the Uganda 
Protectorate d 


General Erskine reissues directive to security 
forces in Kenya 


Governor of Kenya leaves for London to 
see Secretary of State for Colonies 


Further relaxation of restri¢tions on private 
building is announced 


Tuesday, December 1 


Sir Winston Churchill presides over last 
Cabinet meeting before leaving for 
Bermuda with Mr. Eden 


Common§ end debate on housing repair and 
rent bill 


The Kabaka of Buganda arrives in London 
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The Queen and the Duke of Edinbur, 
Speaker of the House 


at 


The Royal Tour of the Commonwealth: H.M. the Queen and 

the Duke of Edinburgh being greeted by the crowd as théy 

arrived in a horse-drawn cartiage at the House of Assembly, 

Hamilton, capital of Bermuda, on November 24. After a stay 

of less than twenty-four hours in Bermuda, the royal party 
left by air for Jamaica 


Lincoln heavy bombers of Middle East Command we 
in air operations against the Mau Mau. The photogt 
of the aircraft at Eastleigh 


Mr. Syngman Rhee (right) with General Chiang! Kai-shek in 

Formosa last week when the South Korean President arrived 

for talks with the Chinese Nationalist leader, On November 29 

they published a joint statement calling for an anti-communist 
é front. in. Asia 


Right: an incident in the foorball match between England 
and ‘Hungary at Wembley on November 25, when, for the 
first time in the ninety years of international Association 
football; England was beaten at home by a foreign side: 
Hungary, the Olympic champions, won by 6 goals to 3 : 


ES 


DECGEMBE 
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y sent out to Kenya to take part 
3 a bomb being loaded on to one 
Vatrobt 


1953 


to an address of welcome read by Mr. C. C. Campbell Geft, in wig) the 
mtatives at Kingston, capital of Famaica, on November. 26 


Dr. E. W. Barnes, former Bishop of Bir- 
mingham, who died on November 29,.aged 


~ seventy-nine, Dr, Barnes was a distinguished 


mathematician and was elected a Fellow of 


the Royal Society at the age of thirty-five. 


Many of his views were highly controversial 


and on several occasions were publicly repudi-- 


ated by the leaders of the Church of England. 

He strongly opposed what he regarded as 

obscurantist interpretations of the Bible and 

the Sacraments, and often expressed his 

opinion on the significance for religious 

thought of the results of modern study of the 
natural sciences 


The horn, spurs, and stirrups of Fohn Peel which are,to be 
seen in London for the first time; they are on view in the 
Foxhunting Exhibition at 166 Piccadilly 


is ze ies BS Hawes S = 


Sir Winston Churchill being cheered by the boys when he visited Harrow (his 

old school) on November 27. Sir Winston, who celebrated his seventy-ninth 

birthday on Monday, left London by air the following day with Mr, Anthony Eden 
for the Bermuda conference 


: 4 
{ 

H 
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Emmanuel Eddy, 
winning the first prize in the 
tractor-ploughing event at the 
Western Area Ploughing Match 
at Porthcurno, Cornwall, last 
z week 


aged sixteen, 


the Victoria 

and Albert Museum, London: a sixteenth- 

century Italian oratory which gave its owner 
privacy from lesser worshippers 


A recent acquisition made by 


\ 
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DAVID GARNETT 
The Golden Echo 


“JOHN O’LONDON’S’ NOVEMBER BOOK CHOICE 
BOOK: SOCIETY RECOMMENDATION 
“The most absorbing and best written of all his books. . . . How 
alive are the portraits of the writers he knew in his boyhood ’ 
RAYMOND MORTIMER Sunday Times 
“Fascinating to read .. . the freshness and unexpectedness of the 
portrayal . . . The story is beautifully told’ 
‘EDWIN MUIR Observer 
“Mr. Garnett’s narrative ‘has great individuality of vision... a 
sheer delight and a positive gold mine of memories’ 
Liverpool Daily Post 
Illustrated 21s net a : 


IAN STEPHENS 
Horned Moon 


Anaccount of a journey through Pakistan, Kashmir and Afghanistan. 
“No mere travel book, as its glowing illustrations might suggest. 
For Mr. Stephens’ baggage included a long and loving acquain- 
tance with the Indian sub-continent which has enabled him to 
interpret policies and moods as sensitively as his camera portrays 
the outward scene’ Daily Telegraph 
18 superb plates in colour ahd 39 in monochrome 
f 21s net 


MARGARET IRWIN 
Elizabeth and the Prince of Spain 


BOOK SOCIETY RECOMMENDATION 


“Miss Irwin’s special gift: that of making her people as convinc- 
ing as the living men and women we have about us today’ 
Cc. VY. WEDGWOOD Bookman 
“Margaret Irwin’s historical novels . . . surpass all others because 
she knows her period so well and handles period-colour so naturally 
that we become inhabitants of the desired time and place ’ 


Birntingham Post 
12s 6d net » 


ATTIA HOSAIN 
Phoenix Fled 


“Here is a woman’s picture of Indian life, in village and town, of - 
yesterday, and of the day before yesterday. Miss Hosain’s short 
stories are brilliant little vignettes, delicate, precise, loving and 
exquisitely true, in spirit and in fact’ 
JOHN CONNELL Evening News 
10s 6d net “ 


RONALD MARSH 
Your Brother Still 


“A novel of lively merit. The unfamiliar setting [an Admiralty 

dockyard] is vividly realised . . . distinctive qualities of imagination 

and sympathy’ The Times 
12s 6d net 


Chatto & Windus 
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_ Simple Heolde, 


CHEERFULLY ILLUSTRATED 


FOR EVERYONE=not merely for people inter. sted in 
heraldry. The bookvillustrates the meaning of hectic ina 
light-hearted way, with humour and wit, and with a panoply 
of vivid colour on every page. 


By IAIN MONCREIFFE of Easter Moncreiffe, Falkland 


Pursuivant-Extraordinary. 


DON POTTINGER, Herald Painter Extraordinary to the 
Court of the Lord Lyon King of Arms. 


All in colour 10s 6d 


Ps 


Switzerland’s Amazing © 
Railways 


C.J. ALLEN. The book deals with the history, engineering 
background of Swiss railways and their individual routes. 
A fascinating story describing such modes of transport as 
chair-lifts, and funicularrailways. 96half-tone plateson special 
fluorescent art paper. ‘ 25s 


British Costume _ 
_ THROUGH NINETEEN CENTURIES 
Mrs. CHARLES H. ASHDOWN. A reprint of a standard 


work on civil and ecclesiastical dress in Great Britain from 
the Druids to the time of George IV. Illustrated with eight - 
colour plates and detailed line drawings on almost every page. 


35s 


Open Spaces 


REFLECTIONS OF A NATURALIST 


R. N. STEWART. A peaceful hour by an Icelandic river, _ 
the company of a tortoise, the rigours of an Artic storm, 
trees, ticks and taxidermists figure among these random | 
reflections. Illustrated in black and white by Elizabeth Allen. 


10s 6d 


ae ideal family gift 
NELSON'S 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


500,000 words 9,000 articles 744 pages 80 pages 
of photographs 16 pages full colour numerous line’ 
drawings maps and diagrams 25s 


3 Hato Street Ebdon WC2 and 
Parkside Edinburgh 9 
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Sydney Smith in his Letters 


The Letters of Sydney Smith. Edited by Nowell 


C. Smith. Oxford. 2 vols. 84s. 


Reviewed by WILLIAM PLOMER 


MONG Mr. Hesketh Pearson’s many services to biography 
The Smith of Smiths is outstanding. It is a full and pleasing 
portrait of a man sui generis, and Mr. Pearson’s discriminat- 
ing choice of his subject’s own words makes it, in an exact 
sense, a speaking likeness. His eminently readable book must have 
enabled a great many people to know and like Sydney Smith and a 
good many others to know him much better than before. In a prefatory 
note Mr, Pearson expressed ‘his 
obligation to Mr. Nowell C. 
Smith, who had prepared and 
edited but not yet published an 
authoritative text of Sydney 
Smith’s correspondence. This text 
now appears, and readers may 
judge for themselves whether it 
proves, as Mr. Pearson forecast, 
“the wittiest collection of letters 
in the English language ’. 

It appears that a quarter of a 
century has “elapsed since Mr. 
Smith, finding that the letters 
published in 1855 had been un- 
scrupulously edited, firsty set him- 
self the task of putting them right. 
This he has done; he has been 
able to print more than as much 
again of unpublished material; 
and he has furnished the whole 
with a great but not in the least 
excessive number of notes and 
comments, designed partly to 
_record textual corrections and 
partly to satisfy curiosity about 
persons and subjects mentioned 
in the letters. Such diligence and 
care have gone into this work, and 
the work was so much worth 
doing, that if Sydney Smith is 

“turning in his grave, the motive 
power must be sheer gratification. 
All who honour his memory, as 
well-as all who have a special con- 
cern with the political and literary 
history of England in the early 
part of the last century, will feel 
obliged to Mr. Smith. 

While nothing in these volumes 
is likely to revolutionise anybody’s opinion of Sydney Smith’s char- 
acter, they do bring him out as even’ more plain-speaking, forthright, 
or downright at times than may have been understood. They fillout 
and round off what was known of him, and they make it clear that his 
place among English letter-writers is conspicuous. Of the letters remark- 
able for outspokenness one is addressed to Christopher Wordsworth, the 
Master of Trinity, protesting against\the expulsion of Sydney Smith’s 
son for backing a horse, and another stands ¢omparison with Dr. John- 
son’s letter to Lord Chesterfield. It is an open letter to Bishop Blomfield, 
then Bishop of London, and its last paragraph opens with the words: 
‘You are fast hastening on, with the acclamations and gratitude of the 
Whigs, to Lambeth, and I am hastening, after a life of 70 years, with 
gout and asthma, to the grave’. If one single letter had to be chosen 
for preservation it might be that addressed from Foston in 1820 to Lady 
Morpeth, advising her how best to overcome low spirits and to live. 
It contains the essence of Sydney Smith’s philosophy—his recognition 
of the moral value of physical well- -being, with advice about food and 
drink and baths and keeping warm; of the importance of sociability, of 


Sydney Smith, from a drawing c. 1840, by Arthur Crookenden 
© The Letters of Sydney Smith’ 


getting one’s troubles off one’s chest instead of attempting ‘ dignified 
concealment’, of being busy, of avoiding sterile or baneful emotional 
stimuli, of fresh air, of cheerful surroundings, of reasonable self-esteem, 
of counting one’s blessings, of not expecting too much of human life 
(‘a sorry business at the best ”), and of ‘ the exercise of rational religion’. 

Fhat letter reads almost as if it were Sydney Smith’s creed, but it is 
far too sensible to form the basis of a widely held faith, and perhaps 
too cheerful. ‘ You must not think 
me necessarily foolish because I 
am facetious, nor will I consider 
you necessarily wise because you 
are grave’, he wrote in the open 
letter to Bishop Blomfield, and his 
letters show, if demonstration be 
looked for, that his gaiety is 
inseparable from his philosophy, 
his good nature from his good 
sense. ‘Whether one lives or 
dies’, he wrote in his thirties, ‘ I 
hold and always have held to be 
of infinitely less moment than is 
generally supposed; but if life is 
the choice then it is common 
sense to amuse yourself with the 
best you can find where you 
happen to be placed’. If much 
of his gaiety was spontaneous and 
nonsensical, he justifiably 
remarked in one of the letters of — 
his old age that he had used his 
powers of pleasantry ‘ to discoun- 
tenance bad, and to encourage 
liberal and wise principles ’. 

Here he is, shining through his 
letters, this kind, high-spirited, 
uncompromising, sensible man, 
the wit who enlivened a thousand 
dinner-tables, the Whig, the 
reformer, the faithful friend, the 
enemy of war and tyranny and 
intolerance, the brilliant reviewer 
and pamphleteer, the advocate of 
tolerance of Roman Catholicism 
who was not outstandingly tolerant 
of the Puseyites “because they 
lessen the aversion to the Catholic 
faith, and the admiration of Pro- 
testantism, which I think one of the greatest improvements the world 
ever made’. If the Church of England were inclined to canonisation, 
would it recognise saintliness in Sydney Smith? Probably not: he is 
not a usual kind of saint. He was far from ascetic. He attacked bishops. 
He did not like Puseyism. And if he had moods of mystic rapture, he 
seems not to have left the slightest trace of them. But he was a man 
of rare goodness, and, as Mr. Pearson reminded us, one of his warmest 
admirers was that other good man, Abraham Lincoln. Mr. Smith’s 
edition of the letters is not only an admirable thing of its kind, but a 
monument to a man who cared what happened to his fellow-creatures, 
and showed that he cared. _ 


From 


~ 


Among new art books are: The Impressionists and their World, intro- 
duced by Basil Taylor (Phoenix House, 21s.), The Flemish Masters, by 
Horace Shipp (Newnes, 25s.), Ming Pottery and Porcelain, by Soame ~ 
Jenyns (Faber, 42s.), Cyprus in Picture, by Reno Wideson (Macgibbon and 
Kee, 25s.), and The Anatomy of Ballet by Fernau Hall (Melrose, 30s.). 
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The Poet of the Abyss 


Baudelaire: A Study of his Poetry. By Martin Turnell. 
Hamish Hamilton. 21s. 


FroM JULES LAFORGUE TO Jean-Paul Sartre, from Swinburne to T. S. 
Euot and Enid Starkie, by way of Arthur Symons, students of poetry 
for the past eighty years have been giving us their own impressions— 
of.en a strangely partial impression—of the life and work of Charles 
Baudelaire. Yet on some points there must be a complete accord. No 
literary historian would pretend to deny that Baudelaire’s tragic death 
in 1867 extinguished one of the two or three greatest luminaries of 
nineteenth-century literature: that few writers have led more miserable 
lives: and that seldom has an artist resolved more triumphantly, upon 
the rarified and exalted plane of art, conflicts that he failed to master 
in terms of everyday existence. It would also, I suppose, be generally 
conceded that to the gifts of a superb poet Baudelaire added those of an 
extraordinarily accomplished and perceptive critic. 

He himself, both in his volumes of essays and in his absorbing, though 
terrifying, private notebooks, the fournaux Intimes, has given us many 
hints as to how his genius operated. While he was still very young, he 
informs us, he was possessed by an intense horror of life, coupled with 
an ecstatic appreciation of the joy of living. That dichotomy persisted 
throughout his career: indeed, his whole temperament, personal and 
literary, seems to have developed as a pattern of antithesés. His 
emotional response was always divided. Having begun by worshipping 
and yet detesting his attractive mother, who had betrayed him, he felt, 
by her marriage to his stern but handsome stepfather, he proceeded to 
adore and yet abominate his mulatto concubine, Jeanne Duval. His 
literary disposition ‘was no less contradictory. ‘He stands at once 
(observes Mr. Martin Turnell) for tradition and experiment, for 
discipline and revolt’; and the style he employed is an odd mixture 
of classical eloquence and colloquial, even journalistic, hardihood. 
Within the framework of orthodox versification he introduces a variety 
of startlingly unexpected and unconventional images—what Laforgue 
called his ‘crude comparisons’, his ‘captivating and interesting 
vulgarisms ’, which in the midst of some harmonious passages suddenly 
bring the reader down to earth. His manner is frequently a blend of 
the extremely concrete and the very nebulous, of lofty poetic evocation 
and sharply personal observation. In his finest poems, these contrasted 
elements fuse’into an effect of incomparable dignity and splendour. 

Another clue to the understanding of his method is included, not in 
his private journals, but in a well-known poem entitled ‘ Le Gouffre’: 

Pascal avait son gouffre, avec lui se mouvant. 

—Helas! tout est abime-—action, désir, réve, 

Rarolela as 

En haut, en bas, partout, la profondeur, la gréve, 

Le silence, Tespace affreux et captivant .. . 
For Baudelaire, an adventurer on the edge of the gulf, there were 
vertiginous depths of meaning beneath every object that met his eye. 
Nature was a ‘forest of symbols’, as he suggested at length in his 
splendid ‘ Correspondances’: and, in the majority of his most successful 


poems, he would appear first of all to have focused his imagination ® 


upon some comparatively simple and matter-of-fact theme—a ship 
ready to set sail, the fragrance of a woman’s hair, the surging movement 
of his mistress’ skirts—until, by dint of intensive contemplation, it had 
expanded into a whole celestial universe of interrelated imagery, circle 
beyond circle of ideas gradually widening outwards— 
' Ayant Vexpansion des choses infinies = 
—yet never completely losing touch with their prosaic origin. Around 
each universe yawned the abyss, the gulf from which it arose, into 
which it eventually sank again. = 
Mr. Martin Turnell’s study of Baudelaire gives us a thoughtful and 
scholarly estimate of his work, accompanied by a brief outline of his 
life and character. Having dealt with Baudelaire the man, his relation 
to the events of his age and the originality of his contribution, Mr. 
Turnell discusses in detail the ‘ architecture’ of Les Fleurs du Mal, the 
peculiarities of the style he evolved and its connection with the work of 
contemporary Romantic poets. From the standpoint of the uninstructed 
or unconverted general reader, Mr. Turnell’s analysis, now and then, 
may seem a little too meticulous. Some paragraphs prove rather heavy 
‘going; but the effort they demand is usually well repaid, so attractive is 
the critic’s enthusiasm, so sensitive the choice of quotations with which 
he illustrates his different theses. Every lover of Baudelaire will welcome 
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this book. It will confirm his opinion that the author of ‘ Les Phares? was 
himself a powerful beacon light, sweeping a broad and majestic swathe 
through the darkness of the nineteenth-century world. 

: PETER QUENNELL 


j Popping-in 


Living in Towns. By Leo Kuper and Others. 
Cresset Press. 21s. 


FOR THE PAST TWENTY YEARS we have heard from town planners that 
neighbourly neighbourhoods are the solution of the problem of living in 
towns. The great city, we are told, crushes us and dwarfs us. Only in 
the cosy warmth of a small neighbourhood, clearly defined and made to 
the measure of man, shall we regain that sense of ‘ belonging’ which 
the dear old village provided. And all this has been expounded without 
one shred of evidence to back it up. The enthusiasm has died down. 
We have begun to ask what the advocates of the ‘ neighbourhood unit’ 
are after. Is it the protection of the kiddies from the dangers of high- 
road traffic? Is it to improve the view? Is it to encourage an interest 
in local affairs by the skilful siting of local services? Is it to promote 
neighbouring? Sometimes it is one thing, sometimes another, but almost 
always the last: making people pally. \ 

Does the siting of houses promote palliness? This is what Mr. Kuper 
set out to discover in his careful study of a planned neighbourhood ‘of 
some ninety houses near Coventry. His investigation is an example of 
a new development in town-planning research: an enquiry into what 
actually happens when people are housed on an estate designed to be 
in accord with accepted theory. There was a green round which’ the 
little community was built, with four cul-de-sacs opening off it, and 
a pretty little square at one of the corners. Most of the houses, which 
were semi-detached, were flanked by other houses, and the side doors 
opened bang on to one another. What an opportunity for friendship; 
what openings for hostility! It is perfectly true that much of the coming 
and going that did occur seems to have been between side neighbours, 
but the lack of privacy, which was a feature of the siting arrangements,” 
intensified the reserve of those tenants who wanted to keep themselves 
to themselves. The picture presented by Mr. Kuper is hardly one of 
unbroken harmony. There seems to have been no trace of communal 
interest in neighbourhood affairs, and the inhabitants of the little square 
got on each other’s nerves. 

The fact is, as Mr. Kuper discovered, that some people like popping- 
in, and others don’t. Some people make friends through contiguous 
living, others prefer to make their friends through mutual participation 
in common interests. The siting of houses which will suit one sort of 
people will not suit another. As to popping-in, Doris Rich reports in a 
contribution on spare time in the Black Country, that ‘ Popping-in to 
see neighbours was particularly common jn the older areas, especially in 
the back-to-back streets’. From that point of view the slums, which we 
rightly deplore, had their points. 

Mr. Kuper’s findings are not surprising, but to say this is not to- 
criticise his admirable study. Far from it; only by finding out, even on 
a small scale, how people actually respond to the siting of their houses, 
and how they do in fact want to make their friends, can we get any 
clue as to how new towns and new housing estates are to be designed. 
Only such painstaking studies as these can silence the idealistic theoriser, 
who is, all too often, a village commuter. 


In addition to Mr. Kuper’s report, which is the largest and most inter- 


esting part of the book, we have an account of a village on the outskirts 
of a great conurbation by Winifred Whiteley, a day-to-day description 
by L. E. White of how children play in the space provided for them near 
the flats in which they live, an analysis of social mixing in Worcester by 
Janet Madge, and the description of how people in the Black Country 
spend their leisure time, to which reference has already been made. 

This collection of articles is an important contribution to the theory 
and practice of town planning, and Mr. Kuper’s contribution will be of 
special interest to sociologists for whom he has written a concluding 
chapter in which he presents his research in a wider sociological setting. 
The general-reader will find it fascinating, and it is to be hoped that he 
will not be put off by the tables and charts which are an essential feature 
of such reports. Unless such books are widely read we shall all: be in 
the hands of the theoretical planner, and it will be our own fault. 

: W. J. H. Sprorr: 
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New Books 


| 2 Space. travel 


. . . topic of our time’ 


Man on the Moon 


Edited.by Cornelius Ryan, it describes 


_ man’s first expedition to the moon, the 


moonships that will be built for this. 
purpose, how they will be driven, the 
flight to the moon, lunar exploration 


_ and the return to the space station. Many 


4ull colour illustrations. _ 25s. net 


Flight into~Space 


by Jonathan Norton Leonard, Science 
Editor of ‘Time’. A brilliant account of 
the facts,fencies and philosophy of space 
flight. © 12s. 6d. net 


Man in Space 


by Heinz Haber. A pioneer in space 
medicine. analyses the physical -and 
psychological hazards man _ faces in 


space. 30s. net 


more people are reading 


science fiction 


first-class entertainment that gives 
you something to {iiink about 


The Demolished Man 


by Alfred Bester, Voted the most 
outstanding science fiction of the year 
by the 11th World Science Fiction Con- 
vention, Widely praised in’ Anverica, 
it will be equally popular So here. 


. 6d, net 


Shadow on the ith 


by Judith Merril. This finely written 
first novel about the aftermath of an 
atomic bomb on New York puts 
Judith Merril in the front rank of science 
fiction authors. 9s. 6d. net 


World Affairs 


Changing Greenland 


by Geoffrey Williamson. ‘A welcome 
and up-to-the-minute introduction to 
Greenland old and new"—The Economist. 


__ Illustrated. 18s, net 


Music 


The World's Encyclopaedia 
of Recorded Music 


Second Supplement 


Edited by F. F. Clough and 
G. ?: Cuming, this is the continuation, 
covering the period from mid-1951 to 
the end of 1952. of the only Encyclopaedia 
that includes all electrically recorded 
music of worthwhile interest from every 
record producing country in the world. 

u 50s. net 


Outstanding Recent Books 


Ages in Chaos 


by Immanuel Velikovsky. This new 
book by the author of * Worlds in 
Collision” presents a startling recon- 


~ struction of Biblical history from Exodus 


to King Akhnaton. Illustrated. 21s, net 


The Undersea Adventure 


by Philippe Diolé. “M. Diolé brings the 
ocean to life for the first time”— 


_ New Statesman. Wlustrated. Book Society 


Recommendation. 3rd Imp. 18s, net 


To.. Define True Madness 


Commonsense psychiatry for lay people 


by Henry Yellowlees. “Timely, 
extremely readable and authoritative’ '— 
V. S. Pritchett. Book Society Recom- 
mendation, 12s. 6d, net 


Sidgwick and Jackson 
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The Overloaded Ark : 
GERALD DURRELL 
The Book Society Choice 
» and ‘Daily Mail’ Book of the Month» 


Animal collecting in Africa. ‘A © fascinating 
traveller’s tale.—PETER QUENNELL: Daily Mail. 
“This has everything . . . you just feel you are 
there with him.—B.B.C. Books to Read. “No 
more absorbing book of its kind has been written.’ 
—Glasgow Herald. With 25 drawings. 15/- 


- Reflections on a Marine Venus 


Z _ LAWRENCE DURRELL 
SA gay and lovely book.—HAROLD NICOLSON: 
Observer. ‘Captures and compresses the entire 
essence of the Eastern Meditérranean.—Time and 
Tide, ‘ At his hands landscape, history and people 
@onfold in beautiful and leisurely succession.’— 
New Statesman. With prints & photographs. 25/- 


Into Hidden Burma 


MAURICE COLLIS 
‘A volume of autobiography. ‘ Like all that he has 
written, full of movement and vivid colour, a 
kaleidoscopic sunset closing a day that is done for 
ever.—HOWARD SPRING: Country Life. 18/- 


Laggard R. STEVENS 


A chronicle of life by the lakeside in a wild and 
remote, country district of England. ‘He writes 
with a sharp relish and simplicity . . . a book with 
a quiet, tough distinction, the work of a solitary 
free to shape his own life.”—Tribune. 

With drawings.- 15/- 


ffanfare MICHAEL FFOLKES 


“ Of course its speed potential is unlimited ” 


Extremely ffunny drawings by the Punch artist, 
exposing to view those over-elaborated and under- 
populated Stately Homes, their denizens, and The 
Vanished Past. 10/6 


Full Moon at Sweatenham 
J. K. STANFORD 

a sequel to ‘The Twelfth’ 
‘Superbly funny—diversion, glorious and un- 
ashamed.’—Oxford Mail. ‘A really amusing book.’ 
—Daily Dispatch. ‘Some foxely sporting scenes.’ 

The Times. 

Wittily illustrated by V. H. DRUMMOND. 15/- 


| AUTUMN FICTION | 


The Big Chariot 
CLIFT & JOHNSTON 12/6 


The Bride of Llew 


J. DE BAIRACLI LEVY 20/- 


The Past Returned 
J. DELVES-BROUGHTON 12/6 


Man and Beast. 
PHYLLIS BOTTOME 7/6 


Tales to be Told in the Dark 
Chosen and Introduced by Basil Davenport 15/- 


The Faber Book of 
Twentieth Century Verse : 


“An anthology which lovers of poetry will wish to 
possess. —Times Literary Supplement. ‘Really 
comprehensive—should be read by everyone who 
wants to have an idea of the wealth and variety 
of modern  poetry.—EDWIN MUIR: Observer. 
Edited by John Heath-Stubbs and David Wright. 

12/6 


Hans Andersen: 42 Stories 


A handsome new edition of M. R. JAMES’S trans- 
lation direct from the Danish original and not, like 
most editions, from a German translation. 

Decorated by ROBIN JACQUES. 25/- 


The Art of Carl Fabergé 
A. KENNETH SNOWMAN 


“A princely volume.—New Statesman. ‘A 
scholarly and comprehensive book. The produc- 
tion is of a very high standard and the colour 
plates of remarkable quality. ’"—Connotsseur. * Will 
delight the general reader. —Diamond World. 
With over 400 plates, 27 in colour. 


Caravaggio ROGER HINKS 


The first full-length book about Caravaggio in 
English. ‘A model for future writers of monographs 
of this .kind by no means exclusively for 
specialists. Full account is taken of the wider 
implications of Caravaggio’s art, and each expert 
stroke contributes to the portrait which results of 
a complete artistic personality..—CECIL GOULD, 
Assistant Keeper of the National Gallery, in Time 
and Tide. With 97 plates, 1 in colour, 50/- 
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| CHILDREN’S BOOKS | 


The Faber Book of 
Children’s Verse 


Edited by JANET ADAM SMITH. ‘A rich and intelli- 
gent anthology.’—Observer. 12/6 


Tales from the Ballet 
PIGEON CROWLE 


Complete stories of many of the most popular 
ballets, ancient and modern, with illustrations of 
famous performers and scenes. 

With 27 photographs, 1 in colour, & 42 drawings. 


12/6 
To See the Queen ANN SHEAD 


* A Coronation adventure with a very big difference 
indeed! . its all so true to life, so real and 
up-to-date. —LIONEL GAMLIN in Children’s Hour. 
The story of five children riding 100 miles across 
the Australian outback to see the Queen next year. 


With drawings. 9/6 
~ Andy Pandy 


FREDA LINGSTROM & MARIA BIRD 
A gay picture book about the B.B.C, television 
favourites Andy Pandy, Teddy, and Looby Loo. 
— With coloured drawings on every page. 6/6 


A complete list of Faber Books for the Young will be 
sent on request to 24 Russell Square, London, W.C.1 
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The Book Society’s 
non-fiction Choice 


THE MEN WHO RULED INDIA 


volume one: 


THE FOUNDERS 


PHILIP WOODRUFF 


author of The Wild Sweet Witch, 
Call the Next Witness, etc. 


ss ; 
For ovér three centuries men from 


’ England, Scotland and Ireland went 


out to India to trade, fight and 
govern, and at last to hand over 
what they had accomplished. Philip 
Woodruff’s work — to be published 
in two volumes of which The 
Founders is the first—is an account 
of these men, their lives, their work 
and their beliefs. As a former mem- 
ber of the I.C.S. and Secretary to 
the Imperial Chiefs of Staff Com- 
mittee in New Delhi, he is well 
-qualified to write it. 


Illustrations and maps, 30s. net 
Awarded 
the Queen’s Prize 
for Poetry 


ANDREW 
YOUNG 


“His name is on the select list of 
those from whom posterity will 
choose the immortals of literature.’ 


TRUTH 

SPEAK TO THE EARTH 

Poems, 5s. net 
THE GREEN MAN 

Poems. 3s. 6d. net 
A PROSPECT OF FLOWERS 

Essays. 10s. 6d. net 
A RETROSPECT OF FLOWERS 

Essays. 10s. 6d. net 


COLLECTED POEMS OF 
ANDREW YOUNG 

With wood engravings by Joan 

Hassall. 10s, 6d. net 


LOSE 
SPLENDOUR 


PRINCE 
FELIX YOUSSOUPOFEF 


Tsarist Russia between 1887 and 
1919 is the setting of Prince Felix 
Youssoupoff’s memoirs. His family 
was of high rank and enormous 
wealth, and his description of 
their way of life. is an important 
contribution to history. With the 
approach of the war of 1914 and the 
impending revolution, the Prince 
became increasingly troubled by the 
sinister influence of Rasputin, and 
personally undertook his removal. 
Illustrated 18s. net 


JONATHAN GAS PSE 
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The Incredible 


-Mizners 
ALVA JOHNSTON 


The hilarious joint biography of America’s 
supreme comedian in architecture, and of his 
brother, “the greatest man-about-town any 
town ever had” (DAMON RUNYON) 
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Book Society Recommendation 12s 6d 


» 
Seven Years 
in Tibet 
HEINRICH HARRER 


Old Men 
Forget 
‘DUFF COOPER 
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A Blessed 
Girl 
LADY EMILY 

; LUTYENS 


> 21s 
> Bandoola 


> : J. H. WILLIAMS 


> 15s 


Stephen 
Potter’ - 


GAMES.-, LIFE-, & 
ONE-UP-MANSHIP 
7s 6d and 8s 6d 


Elephant Bill 


J. H. WILLIAMS 


21s 


One of Our 
Submarines 
EDWARD YOUNG 


18s 


> Hackenfeller’s 
Ape 
BRIGID BROPHY 
os 6d 


« Thomas Bewick 
»4 WOOD ENGRAVINGS - 


— 
: 
: 
: 
: 


Selected, with an Introduction, by 
S REYNOLDS STONE ‘ 
EY ‘ 

> A large and representative selection, reproduced 
a for the first time by the collotype process. The 
a resulting facsimiles are practically indistinguish- 
D4 able from the best hand proofs of the original 
S blocks. Edition limited. to 1,000 copies, signed 

4 by Reynolds Stone. 
2 Crown Quarto. £65 $s od 

q : 
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DENT 


The Private 
Dining-Room 


Ogden Nash 


“Nash continues to supply us with the 
best light verse now being published.” 


8s. 6d. 


Everyman’s Dictionary 


of Shakespeare 
Quotations 


A new and unique compilation 

by D. C. BROWNING, M.A., B.LITT. 
“A truly astonishing compendium . . a 
work of reference . . a fine index of 75 
pages . . and a happy nosegay of the 
things other men have said about 
Shakespeare.” —Fohn o’London’s. 

572 pages. 15s. 


2nd impression already 
Coming down 
the Seine 


Robert Gibbings 


“An ever-rippling river of 4tinerant 
impressions, fed by tributaries of the 
best kinds of talk—a holiday of a book. 
. . Gibbings’s powers as a wood- 
engraver are at their zenith.””— 

PHILIP DAY, Sunday Times 18s. 


The Story of 
Everest 
W. H. Murray 


New Edition. With an additional 
chapter (No. 15), ‘The First Ascent,’ 
This fourth edition (5th impression) 
completes the whole story of all ex- 
peditions and climbs, 1921 to 1953. 
Fully illustrated. Sanel DS. 


A Constance Spry 
Anthology 


“The author has gone into the huge 
garden of her experience and picked 
us a glorious mixed bunch. Beauti- 
fully illustrated and much enhanced 
by quotations from some of the 
author’s favourite poems.”—Housewife. 

With 40 examples of flower 

arrangements (8 in colour), 

S. 


Madeleine’s Journal 


Mrs Robert Henrey 


“With Mrs Henrey people come to 
new life. She is like Eve when she 
opened her eyes on Creation.” — 

ANNA RUSSELL, John o’London’s. 16s. 


Yorkshire Village 
Marie Hartley & Joan Ingilby 


“Tf one should ask why a single village- 
can justify 300 pages ‘of print, the 
answer is readily found in this book. 
The story of Askrigg [has] much 
human interest. The authors have 
invested it with warmth and colour.” 
— Yorkshire Post. 

Drawings by MARIE HARTLEY. 18s, 


The new Everyman _. 
Pepys’ Diary enlarged 


“From the best interpretation so far of 
Pepys’s shorthand, that of Mynors 
Bright . . a fine version.””—Spectator. 
Half as much again has been added to 
the former Everyman edition. 

3 vols. 7s. each 


New Statesman. - 
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- The Homosexual Outlook? By Donald Webster Cory. 
Introduction by Dr. Albert Ellis. Peter Nevill. 18s. 


mis BOOK GIVES AN ACCOUNT of a homosexual’s long and difficult 
i journey in search of a modus vivendi. It starts with the author’s alarm- 
ing discovery of the abnormal nature of his sexual desires. ‘In the 
years of adolescence and early manhood, I studied myself and those 
_ like me, delved into every volume of literature which might shed light, 
sought to understand why I could not be like others. I was deeply 
ashamed of being abnormal and was aware of the heavy price that 
must be paid if anyone were to discover my secret 
the story of a grim struggle against desire and of efforts to impose a 
stern discipline on himself, ending for a time in failure, despair, and 
rebellion. ‘ Revolting against the struggle, I developed many friends in 
homosexual circles and alternately felt myself trapped by a human 
tragedy to which I could never adjust, or blessed as one of the “ élite of 
the world” ’. 

Next, he had recourse to the somewhat desperate expedient of 
marriage, only to find that it-had no power to silence the constant 
pleading within him. Then followed a long course of psychd-analysis, 
from which he derived great help, learning in time to accept his difficult 
lot and to make the best possible adjustments to it. How well the author 
managed to do this is revealed in the following passage: ‘ Today, after 
many years of a successful marriage, with a happy home and with 
children, and with a firm bond of friendship that has developed with 
a man who has been an inspiring person in my life, I sit down to relate 
what it means to be a homosexual. This is not the thinking of a bitter 
and unhappy person. It is the accumulated experiences and outlook of 
one who has been through the struggle with himself and society ’. 

This book is of importance from several points of view, social, 
medical, and psychological. It has appeared at a most opportune 


moment when the correspondence columns of our journals contain many 


letters on the vexed subject of homosexuality. For some unknown reason, 
an edict would appear to have gone forth ordering ‘a drive’ against 
that unfortunate minority of the community that is handicapped by a 
disorientation of its sexual urge. Or, to be more correct, it is a drive 
which is to be directed only against the male members of that minority: 
women can continue, as before, to do what they like in what is regarded 
as an entirely private matter. The publication of a well-informed book 
at a moment when a vast amount of exceedingly ill-informed comment 
is appearing in the press is greatly to be welcomed, for even if the 
reader disagrees—as is most likely—with many of the ideas -put forward 
in it, he will be unable to deny that the author is well informed. 

Mr. Cory calls his book a subjective approach to the subject of 
_ homosexuality. Would that all who are writing letters in the press on 
this subject were as objective’ in their handling of it as he is. No dis- 
cussion calls forth so much passion and prejudice as does one on this 
particular subject. As Mr. Kingsley Martin’ has pointed out, homo- 
sexuality is one of those nouns which has its own ready-made epithet 
lying close at hand. Few people can become indignant about it without 
using the words ‘unspeakable vice’. In their minds its stands for the 
acme of antisocial behaviour, in comparison with which robbery with 
violence becomes almost excusable. However subjective may be the 
approach of this homosexual to homosexuality, the conclusions he draws 
from his experiences are far léss prejudiced than are many of those 
being proclaimed at the present moment in the press. 

So also is there a Christianity. in the author’s handling of this 
admittedly difficult problem of homosexuality which is frequently lack- 
ing in official Christian pronouncements. His final message to his 
fellow homosexuals runs as follows: ‘If there is one lesson. . . 
that you can learn from your experience, it is that all human beings 
are brothers and merit treatment as such . . . so, you must extend 
the hand of love towards others in less fortunate positions than you, 
towards those struggling with other handicaps, vilified and calumniated 
by society, whether these be men of other colours or worshippers at 
other temples ’. 

Is it too much to hope that our legislators will eventually tumble to 
the fact that our present method of dealing with the minority problem 
of homosexuality is deplorable? How indeed could a treatment based 
on a law which goes back to a time when homosexuality was identified 


with heresy and was treated as a purely religious crime be other than . 


deplorable? Surely we have had sufficient time since the passing of 
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this ecclesiastical law in the year 1533, to learn that the incarceration 
of a homosexual in a prison which is often so crowded that three 
prisoners have to share the same cell, is not the best way of curing him. 
And in view of the marked differences of opinion expressed on this 
subject, would it not be a wise preliminary to any change in the legis- 


“lation to appoint a Royal Commission to investigate the whole subject 


and»to make sure that minors are satisfactorily protected from both 
homosexual and heterosexual assault? 
KENNETH WALKER 


' . Royal Horse-play 


Lost Splendour. By Prince Felix” Youssoupoff. Cape. 18s. 


THIS IS SKIMBLE-SKAMBLE STUFF. Nevertheless much of it is highly 
diverting and serves to recall the gay and brilliant life of aristocratic 
Russia poised on the brink of revolution. While jit would probably be 
a mistake to imagine that Prince Youssoupoff was typical of his order 
or even of his generation, he had all the irresponsibility of the Grand- 
Ducal circle. His earlier life seems to have been one long students’ rag, 
ending (when he was thirty) in the final explosive evening when Rasputin 
was murdered. ‘ Nothing-of any consequence’, said the Prince genially 
to the policeman who came running up at the sound of the shooting, 
“just a little horse-play’. The ‘ horse-play’ turned to soniething rather 
different when Rasputin’s body was at length discovered, reverently 
laid out and adorned with this not uimoving message from the Empress 
who had always sought to protect him: 
My dear martyr, give me your blessing that it may always be with 
’ me for the rest of my sorrowful journey on earth. And from Heaven, 
remember us in your holy prayers. Alexandra. 

Naturally Prince Youssoupoff attempts to justify what he did on the 
grounds of Rasputin’s pro-German and mischievous influence over the 
Imperial family. But he goes much too far in trying to make out that 
the Tsar himself was relieved that the ‘Staretz’ had been removed. 
In fact the Emperor telegraphed from the front to the Empress when 
he received her letter telling him of the rumour that Rasputin had been 
murdered: ‘Am horrified and shaken. In prayers and thoughts I am 
with ‘you’. Again he accuses Rasputin of telling the Germans the date 
of Kitchener’s departure and of consequent responsibility for his ship 
being torpedoed. In fact the Hampshire struck a mine. Nor would there 
seem to be any foundation in fact for the supposition that the Empress 
was pro-German. A careful reading of her letters to the Tsar when he 
was at the front—and they are a strange haystack of sense and senti- 
ment and almost unreadable in the English edition owing to mis- 
translations and mis-readings—shows that the Empress was certainly 
not pro-German, for she detested both the ‘Kaiser and Prussian 
militarism. 

The real difficulty that faced Russia was that once the initial indigna- 
tion against the Germans had subsided there was no very obvious reason 
why they should go on fighting. They certainly in those days had scant 
sympathy with the democratic ideals which animated their allies in the 
west. As the war dragged on the enthusiasm diminished, giving way 
to backbiting at home and in particular to wrangling in the Imperial 
family. No one could possibly blame the Empress—serious, high-minded, 
and devout—for cutting herself off from the boisterous, easy-going 
Grand Dukes. They thunder across Prince Youssoupoff’s pages with 
their roaring jokes and horse-play recalling nothing so much as an 
Edwardian nobleman in Sir Osbert Sitwell’s autobiography. His own 
escapades are more fragile but they make an entertaining part of this 
book, which will give pleasure to all who recall those carefree times 
before 1914. Prince Youssoupoff was a popular undergraduate at Oxford 
before the war. On coming down for the vacation he brought with him 
a number of English hens for his father’s farm: these, with some 
rabbits, he let loose in the London hotel where he was staying. On 
this progress from his academic studies to Russia he stopped in Berlin 
at the Zoo and went for a stroll in the park with a female baboon on 
his arm. He went to a fancy-dress ball at the Opera in Paris, dressed 
as a woman and King Edward sent to enquire the name of the lovely 
young lady. 

No doubt these escapades shine with ‘a gathered radiance’ from 
the thirty-four years of exile which are to be described in a succeed- 
ing book. 

ROGER FULFORD 
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Above the Himalayas 
Horned Moon. By Ian Stephens. Chatto and Windus. 21s. 
THE HORNED MOON is the symbol of Islam; but the title of Mr. Tan 


Stephens’ travel book is taken from a poem by Allan Cunningham: 


There’s tempest in yon hornéd moon 
And lightning in yon cloud. 


Actually in the regions which Mr. Stephens visited—the northerly parts 
of west Pakistan—the tempest is at the moment less fierce than ‘else- 


where in the Islamic world. But what of the future?-Mr. Stephens. 


says rightly that this area is traditionally a centre of trouble and that 
many of mankind’s great affairs have been decided there, and perhaps 
may be again. 

Mr. Stephens, who was formerly editor of the British-owned news- 
paper in India, The Statesman, resigned from this post in 1951, and 
a few months afterwards returned to the sub-continent on holiday. 
(Or, as he would say, to Delkaria, which is the euphonious new name 
for it which he has coined out of the capital cities of Delhi and Karachi. 
He does not like the clumsy word ‘sub-continent’.) The Statesman 
has always commented on politics vigilantly and courageously; but 
Mr. Stephens gives them second place in his interests. People and land- 
scapes are the main subject of his book. Thus it is written in the 
tradition of the impressionable travellers to India, like Jacquemont 
or Constance Sitwell, rather than of the earnest student of affairs. 

In one respect Mr. Stephens does what none of the earlier travellers 
could do. He describes the country from the air. He has a passion 
for flying, especially over the Himalayas. His gift for conveying ex- 
hilaration and making vivid what may be seen from the aeroplane is 
a little fike that of Saint Exupéry: % 

On occasion, unforeseeably, we drop, in nauseating sheer big falls, when 
the wings, on entering some emptiness within the very structure of the 
atmosphere, find nothing to grasp ... Already Nanga Parbat seems 
gigantic—in what even before was a sizeable enough landscape. From her 
shoulders depends a glittering array of hanging glaciers, perhaps the 
most terrible such series in the length of the Himalayas, certainly 
the most destructive of skilled mountaineering lives. This is the part of 
her, the great icy shoulders, where disaster had stricken every expedi- 
tion which had hitherto tried to scale her. We approach midge-like, or 
perhaps rather as a small clumsy buzz- 
ing beetle. Shakily we begin our tra- 
verse of the airy spaces between her hug2 
knees and breasts, and once again I am 
struck by her glorious solitude. That is 

Nanga Parbat’s unique distinction. 


It is not only from far up in the air 
that he can bring scenery to life. How 
exactly described are the sensations on 
arriving back in Asia, on ‘ becoming 
Asian once more’. On his first day in 
Karachi he saw a camp for refugees. 
Among the hovels were little trays of 
eatables, sliced melons, hordes of flies, 
hairless dogs with oozing sores, a swarm 
of friendly children (some dressed in 
cheap finery), smoke from cooking fires 
Stinging the eyes, hens, goats, and 
gutters brimming with filth. He says 
that he felt no particular uprush of 
social indignation at.the scene. Those 

_who have become Asianised recognise 
that such evils may be too huge for 
effective remedy. And there are com- 
pensations: ‘ Death in Asia stands much 
closer than in Europe, almost nudging 
the elbow. .. . Awareness of this creates” 
a sense of impermanence—perhaps 
spiritually healthy. In the West, except 
in war-time, life’s brutal realities are 
as a rule hidden away,-muffled; when 
in the end they leap forth, the shock 
and unpreparedness may be unduly 
great ’. 

If Mr. Stephens does not let’the poli- 
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ticians on to the centre of his stage—his beautiful Himalayan stage— 


he does not exclude them entirely. The struggle over Kashmir is a 
shadow over the area; the frontier between Indian- and Pakistan-held 
‘Kashmir is one of the iron curtains of the world. Mr. Stephens sym- 
pathises more with Pakistan than with India. (He had a quarrel on the 
‘subject with Lord Mountbatten.) But when he comes over to the Indian 
side of Kashmir and meets Sheikh Abdullah—then still in favour with 
the Hindus—he at once sees his good qualities, and also those of the 
Indian army officers. 


His crossing of the truce line between the two parts of Kashmir. 


~ brought an illuminating incident. On the way up he was accom- 


panied by Pakistan officers: They were anxious to fraternise with the - 
Indian group which was to meet them. And when the meeting took. 


place there was in fact spontaneeus and genuine gladness and gaiety. 
But gradually it froze and became formal. Not because of anything 
that was said, but because each side grew conscious of how much it 
could, in the circumstances,.not say. Politics took hold again of-men 
who seven years ago had been brothers in arms, and forced them 
remorselessly apart: ‘Shifting from gne foot to another’, says Mr. 
Stephens, ‘they talked inanely on, with frozen smiles on their lips’. 

: ee Guy WINT 


The Gifts of the Sea 


The Navy as an Tastrument of Policy, 1558-1727 
By the late Admiral Sir Herbert Richmond, edited by 
EK. A. Hughes. Cambridge. 60s. 


. FOR SOME TIME BEFORE 1939, the late Admiral Sir Herbert Richmond 
had been collecting material for a two-volume history of the Navy as 
an instrument of national policy. In 1943, while still at work on this 
task, he surveyed the ground and traced the outlines in the Ford Lec- 
tures at Oxford; and in 1946, the result was published under the title 
of Statesmen and Sea Power. Now the first half of the original scheme 
appears, carrying the story from the accession of the first Elizabeth 
to that of the second George. ‘ 

Inevitably, it does not differ greatly in purpose from the relevant 


chapters in Statesmen and Sea Power. But this is not to say that the 


new book merely repeats the old in 
greater detail. The more ample treat- 
ment enables us to follow for the first 
- time all of the steps in an argument 


largely to accept, and to watch—it is a 
most. interesting process—a matured 
scholarship and judgment at work upon. 
a dominant theme. The lectures formed 
a notable introduction to, and com- 
ment on, the history of the Navy as 
an instrument of policy; here we have, 
for the period covered, the history 
itself. 

English seapower emerged, and as- 
sumed its essential form, in response to 
the particular challenge raised by war 
with Spain in the second half of the 
sixteenth century. The combination of 
Spanish power in the Low Countries 
and Spanish wealth from the Indies 
posed for the Elizabethan governments 
the’strategical problems which, in vary- 
ing circumstances, were to confront 
their successors while Europe remained 
the centre of the world: war mainly by 
Continental alliance, or war mainly by 
sea. The questions are obvious, but the 
answers have not proved simple. Are 
the two types of warfare antithetical or 
complementary? If complementary, 
how and in what proportions? Should 
land campaigns be waged in direct sup- 
port of maritime purposes; or should 
strength at sea be adjusted to, and used 
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‘The ALLEYS of MARRAKESH 
_—- Peter Mayne 


RECOMMENDED BY, THE BOOK SOCIETY, 


“Mr. Mayne portrays his droll Marrakeshi companions 
and their day-to-day dramas in a fresh, personal style, 
sympathetic yet detached, affectionate yet witty, gentle yet 
pungent, and thus leaves us with a series of indelible 
impressions. This is an enchanting and unusual book.” 
—Time and Tide. 15s. net 


BOY FROM GREECE 


James Kinross 


The 


Many readers will remember the broadcast called The 


Boy from Greece, which told the moving story of Vassili 
Vellos seriously wounded by Greek bandits and brought 
to this country by the International Help for Children. 
James Kinross has now turned his broadcast into a most 
inspiring book. ~ - 8s. 6d. net 


APOLLO ANTHOLOGY 


selected by 


a 
3 Lucey Selwyn and Laurier Lister 


from over 200’ programmes performed by the Apollo 
Society. With an Introduction by Cecil Day Lewis, 
notes on speaking verse by Peggy Ashcroft anda selection 
of music by Angus Morrison. 12s. 6d. net. (Dec. 10) 


A reminder 
**kx*Sir Arthur Grimble’s best-seller A PATTERN 
OF ISLANDS is now in its 7th large Edition. * 
a ; 18s. net . 


) JOHN MURRAY 


VTTIVOLUS 


or, The Verbiage Collector 
MICHAEL AYRTON 


‘Original, scholarly. A beautifully done allegory.’— PAUL 
JENNINGS (Observer). ‘An acidly entertaining story.’- JOHN 
ARLOTY (Evening News). ‘One is proud to acknowledge 
Michael Ayrton as a contemporary of the first importance.’— 
PETER USTINOY ; 12s 6d net 


COUSIN BAZILIO 


ECA DE QUEIROZ 


v Translated by ROY CAMPBELL 
‘Every turn and twist of this curious, compelling story is 
poignant with truth, unjudging but inexorable.’— Daily 
Telegraph. ‘A gloriously complete and satisfying novel. I 
could fill pages with praise.’—L. A. G, STRONG (Spectator) 


opnty 
BODLIKINS 


é: PAUL JENNINGS 


— Illustrated by HARO HODSON 
‘He is not so much witty as humorous. He is droll and what 
he says is droll.’ MALCOLM MUGGERIDGE (Observer). ‘Clever * 
satire and keen humour ’—Scotsman 9s 6d net 
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‘Christmas Books. from BELL 


Ready December 8th aor Bes 


A Concise History of Music 
by WILLIAM LOVELOCK, D.Mus. 


This excellent book is 4 musician’s history for both 
amateurs and students. It is concerned in particular with 
the growth of musical styles from the days of plainsong. 
‘Illustrated with musical examples and drawings of 
antique instruments. 12/6 net 


A fine Animal Story 


by JAMES TEMPLE 


The life story of-a leopard notable both as a 
tale and for the author’s knowledge of India and 
its wild life. Illustrated. 12/6 net 


Ernest Hemingway PHILIP YOUNG 


A full-length study of the man and his writing. 

CYRIL CONNOLLY: ‘I think it quite the best book on him: 

it is both just and merciful, well and penetratingly written.’ 
12/6 net 


Judgment & Planning in Chess 
by M. EUWE 


Latest addition to our famous chess series, by a former World 
Chess Champion. Concerned with the game from the end of the 
opening, a stage neglected in chess literature. 18/6 net 


of very convenient size 


WEBSTER’s New 
Collegiate DICTIONARY 


A comprehensive dictionary of the English language, 
impeccable in scholarship and most elegant in appear- 
ance. It is‘remarkable for the fullness and wide range 
of its definitions, especially in specialized subjects. 
125,000 entries, 2,300 illustrations, 1,230 pages. 
Synonyms, Biographical Dictionary, Gazetteer. 50/- net 


A superb modern dictionary é 


* =FOR BOYS AND. GIRLS* = 


Old Fashioned Fairy Tales 
by Mrs. EWING 


Charming stories in the old tradition by 
nineteenth-century children’s 
author. Princes, princesses, giants, etc. 


Beautifully illustrated. ‘ 6/6 net Ages 8—11 


Seven Adventurous Women 
WINIFRED HOLMES 


The most exciting parts of the lives of seven great women 
travellers from Lady Mary Wortley Montagu to Amy Johnson, 


Illustrated. 10/6 net. Age 11 up 
Charles Darwin 
EVELYN CHEESMAN 


The early struggles, travels in S. America, and final triumph of the 
hero of all young naturalists. Illustrated, 9/6 net. 


G. BELL & SONS, LTD., LONDON 


Age 11 up 
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Two famous. anthologies 
ae ye ; ; 
EDITH . Poets of the hl bie I oe ie } 
li h ras e Persona. ilosophies o, ieee 
Eminent M d We . Fores |< @ 
SITWELL English Language word by eowano me MuRow | 
= 12s. 6d. net J — ~ 
Gardeners and edited by W. H. AUDEN and The Creat i 
Astronomers NORMAN HOLMES PEARSON Iron Ship : 
peelectien ee eee Volume I—Langland to Spenser JAMES DUGAN : 
. Edit t ; 3 : 
en araise pecs fe Volume II—Marlowe to Marvell Tecan me ae 
since the publication of The Cae : MW) — Daily Mail : 4 
Canticle of the Rose. 8s. 6d. Volume III—Milton to Goldsmith Illustrated 16s. net 4 
Volume IV—Blake to Poe ‘g di 3 
ren Volume V—Tennyson to Yeats rected dar hie : 4 
Pat The set, 75s. net Each volume, 15s. net ~ ‘Without question the finest liter- 3 
ROWSE i ary, biography yet to appear in j 
ets Ns (Daily Mail) 3 
lizabethan F ; Illustrated : 21s. net 3 
denaees Now available on India Paper , : : 
Garland ake Baudelaire 4 
“t MARTIN TURNELL a 
**A sudden, almost breath- The London Book ~ ‘A scholarly and painstaking con- ; 
taking contact with the ‘ HOD SEOD to ie bugertending of 
Sto D. M. STUART f 1 h \ ] the poetry of Baudelaire.’—cyrit 
(Britain Today). Illustrated. O Eng 1S erse CONNOLLY (Sunday Times) 
‘ 15s. Illustrated 21s. net 
edited by BONAMY DOBREE and The Creative 
* HERBERT READ Element 
AMES Cloth edition, 21s. net Leather edition, 32s. 6d. elastin, age GEES 
: : Sy mportant and, in parts, brilliant. 
J (Ordinary edition, 15s. net) SOG ON BROOKE (Time and Tide) 3 
HILTON ISsvnet | 
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Time and Time. 
Again 


‘His adventurous story is 
told with wit and a fine 
sense of drama.’ JosEPH 
TAGGART (The Star). 

12s. 6d. 


MARIE 


MUIR 


Dear 
Mrs. Boswell 


< Reveals the whole nature 
of Bo well, his genius as 
wellas his oddity. I recom- 


mend this book.” John 
o London’s. 12s. 6d. 
HENRY P. 


BROWN 


The Balloon 


“A very truthful and 
telling essay in the fiction 
of war.... Acutely ob er- 
vant in detail and of a 
thoughtful and sensitive’ 
temper.”’ The Times. 

12s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN 


x 
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The 
Bae Chapman 


FRANK OWEN 


“One of the most exciting and fan- 
tastically thrillerish of the war... 


makes fascinating reading.” — 


The Observer 


“Excellent adventure reading.” — 
Times Literary Supplement 
10s 6d 


Te Sword — 
inthe Scales 


HANS FRITZSCHE 


Porsena Grata. 


CECIL BEATON and 
KENNETH TYNAN 


Test Pilot 


NEVILLE DUKE 


An arresting revelation, by one of 
the thnee men to be acquitted, of 
the prisoner’s point of view at the” 


Nuremberg Trial 


15s [f 


“Energy, elegance, wit, craftsman- 
ship and a dash of the unpredictable 
*+-a unique book about unique 


people.”—The Sketch 
80 Illustrations 


21s 


“Nothing short of breath-taking. 


Good reading, every word.”— 


LORD, BRABAZON 
12s 6d 


Coverplon 


ROBERT RYDER, v.c., MP. 


Atbadam - 


NORMAN KEMP 


of Minuted 


PATRICK HOWARTH 


A small yatht sails into uncharted 
danger in this novel by the hero 


12s 6d 
“Should be‘ read by anyone who 


of St. Nazaire 


wishes to get @ true picture of 
oil negotiations.”— 


‘the 


RT. HON. R. STOKES, M.P. 


Illustrated _. 


18s 


A cautionary, tale of the Welfare 
State wittily compiled from Memos, 
Minutes, Love-letters and Leaders 

“ 8s 6d 
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Thurber Country 
JAMES THURBER 

‘Probably the best living humor- 
ist.—Times Literary Supplement 
Illustrated by THURBER 12s. 6d. net 


Father, 
dear Father 


LUDWIG BEMELMANS 


“Very entertaining . . . an excellent 
story-teller.” — CYRIL CONNOLLY 
(Sunday Times) 


Illustrated 12s. 6d. net 


Fiction 


The Long. 
Good-Bye 


RAYMOND CHANDLER 


‘The most brilliant author now 
writing this kind of story.’ 

—SOMERSET MAUGHAM i 
: 10s. 6d. net 


The Go-Between 
t. P. HARTLEY : 
The most distinguished novel of 


thralling. 11s. net 


The Marmot Drive 

JOHN HERSEY 

A new novel by the author of 

The Wall, A Bell for Adano, etc. 
10s. 6d. net 


The Little Ark 
JAN DE HARTOG 
A noyel about the adventures of 
two children during the great - 
floods in Holland this year. 

10s. 6d. net 
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to support, campaigns by land? Or put it another way. What does 
seapower involve? Is if to be gained by attacking the enemy’s trade or 


_ by attacking his fleet? How far will either method demand distant 


‘bases, themselves to be garrisoned and supplied, or conjunct operations? 
How far can an English fleet be maintained without recourse to 
Continental powers? For a small island with for long a small population, 
geographically both vulnerable and formidable to European combina- 
tions, it was vital, but not easy, to construct or to recognise general 
principles in conditions changing constantly abroad and at home. 
Nevertheless, it was thanks to the changes that the principles emerged 
the more strongly in the end. Admiral Richmond shows, with masterly 
skill, how the foundations were laid and the structure largely erected 
by 1715, and rounds off his study with the first-fruits—in the Northern 
and Spanish Wars of 1718-27—of the subsequent long period of British 
naval supremacy. In this process, the two most important steps were the 
three Dutch Wars and the war of William III, setting different strategic 
problems with the same strategic results. The former committed 
England, for the first time and after some decades of uncertainty, to 
a purely maritime struggle, in the course of which both Navy and 
nation became accustomed to the idea of war mainly by sea, and 
experienced some of the consequences, on a new scale and in new 
directions, for strategy, tactics, and supply. The latter confirmed the 
new emphasis, the more strongly because the re-emergence of a Con- 
tinental strategy, and the King’s own early adherence to it, themselves 
demonstrated in the end that the English fleet remained an indispens- 
able agent, particularly when used in the Mediterranean. By the end 
of the seventeenth century, a strong fleet had become the foundation 
of English strategy, and its construction, supply, and finance had been 
absorbed into the national economy in ways that held good for much 
of the period which Admiral Richmond’s second volume would have 
covered. : 
On the evidence of the first, its loss is severe. Sir Herbert Richmond 
—Admiral, Professor, and doyen of naval historians—had the qualifica- 
tions and the qualities which-would almost certainly have made the 
two volumes a standard work. As it is, we must be grateful for what 
we have. The naval historian Ne appreciate the balance and wisdom 


- with which a mass of material is handled; the general reader, a story of 


great interest and importance told in an admirable style. The editing 
of the book has not been entirely satisfactory. Some slips and errors 
remain (‘one Kewball’ and ‘Sir John Lawler’, for instance, are 
presumably Jamies Kendall and Sir John Lowther) and the index is 
inadequate, and arbitrary in its ascription of proper names, ranks, and 
titles. The appearance of the volume reaches the standard we have come 
to expect of the Cambridge University Press. 
JOHN EHRMAN 


The Law of Libel 


Hatred, Ridicule, or Contempt 
By Joseph Dean. Constable. 15s. ~ 


°THIS BOOK, AS ITS TITLE SUGGESTS, will make an admirable Christmas 
present. Libel actions have for long been the newspaper-reader’s 
favourite diversion, and in these pages, thanks to the author’s skill, 
they lose none of their interest, even though many of them belong to 
‘a bygone age, i.e. before 1939. 

This ‘unorthodox anthology’ is not intended to be a history or 
treatise of the law of libel, but it is far more. than a mere collection 
of old scandals. Unlike many popular books on the law, it is accurate 
and illuminating, and it will teach as well as amuse. It is to be hoped 


that few readers will skip the introductory chapter in which the law 


of defamation is clearly explained, because it emphasises some of the 
legal problems which are illustrated by the subsequent cases. In par- 
ticular it distinguishes between civil and criminal libel, and it points 
out that in the latter the often-cited phrase ‘the greater the truth the 
greater the libel’ is no longer true. Another difficult point concerns the. 
relative functions of the judge and the jury. Before the jury can be 
called on to answer the question ‘libel or no libel’ the judge must 
determine whether the statement is capable of a defamatory meaning: 
‘a man is not to be held liable because some person unreasonably 
attributes an evil meaning to his words. Finally the author discusses 
the problem of ‘fair comment on a matter of public interest’ which 
has been complicated by the fact that the law is really concerned with 
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honesty and not with fairness. An honest critic may claim privilege 
even though others may regard his judgment as being unfair to the 
author or the artist he has criticised. 

The first case, Rex v. Billing (1918) might be cited as the perfect 
illustration of how a libel action should not be tried. The defendant, an 
independent M.P. and ‘a patriot by profession ’, edited a journal called 
The Imperialist. In it he published a scurrilous attack on the dancer 
Maud Allan who was to appeat in a private performance of Oscar 
Wilde’s ‘Salome’, accusing her of encouraging ‘The Cult of Sex 
Perversions ’. She prosecuted Billing for criminal libel. If the Judge— 
Mr. Justice Darling—had been able to restrain the defendant, who 
defended himself, and had limited the evidence to the point at issue, 
the horrible slanders that were safely broadcast under the protection 
of legal privilege could never have been made. A Mrs. Villiers Stuart 
was allowed to testify that she had seen the names of Mr. and Mrs. 
Asquith and of Lord Haldane in a German‘ Black Book’. McCarthyism 
at its worst has never gone as far as this. 

Two cases illustrate the relation between the law of libel and literary 
and artistic criticism. In Porteous v. The Sunday Times (1921), the 
dramatic critic had written that Miss Irving [Mrs. Porteous] had acted 
like “a raging, frothing epileptic, rolling on the floor and biting her 
toe nails’. She claimed that this criticism could not constitute fair 
comment. Various critics, actors, and actresses were called to give 
evidence which included the fact that George Bernard Shaw had once 
said that Sarah Bernhardt ‘had a smile like a barmaid working a 
beer handle’. After two hilarious days in Court, brightened by the 
interventions of Mr. Justice Darling, the case was finally settled. No 
such levity entered into the case of Wilson vy. British Broadcasting 
Corporation (1934) which concerned a criticism, published in the 
Radio Times, that the plaintiff’s performance as a singer had been 
ruined by the ‘intrusive H’. The jury, having reached the conclusion 
that in certain circumstances it is permissible to render ‘love’ as 
“lo-hove’, brought in a verdict for £2,100 damages. 

The case of Wright v. Lord Gladstone may at first sight seem 
confusing unless we remember that no libel action, either criminal or 
civil, can protect the dead. The law does not approve such unjustifiable 
attacks, but if it attempted to prevent them then it might place an 
undue burden on historians. Captain Peter Wright had published in an 
unimportant book the statement that Mr. Gladstone had sought ‘ to 
pursue and possess every sort of woman’. As Gladstone was dead no 
libel action could be brought against Wright; his sons, Lord Gladstone 
and his brother, therefore wrote a public letter denouncing Wright as 
a liar, a coward, and a fool. This forced him to bring a libel action 
against them in which he made a hopeless attempt to justify his state- 
ment by the rehash of certain back-stairs gossip. Perhaps the most 
interesting part of this case is the devastating cross-examination of the 
plaintiff by Mr. Norman Birkett, K.c., now Lord Justice Birkett; it 
makes one almost sympathise with the unhappy witness. 

From the purely legal standpoint the cases discussed in Ch. VII, 
entitled ‘ Libel or No Libel’ are the most important because it is here 
that we find the greatest conflict in judicial opinion. Sim v. Stretch 
(1935), a leading case on this point, is a tragic picture of two stubborn 
litigants ruining each other by taking a dispute, concerning a telegram 
relating to a housemaid, all the way to the House of Lords. In Ch. VIII 
the most interesting case is Ralston v. Ralston (1930) in which Mr. 
Justice Macnaghten reached the conclusion that ‘it cannot be said 
that chastity is a necessary qualification for the.management or owner- 
ship of a garage’. In Ch. IX the author discusses the famous Artemus 
Jones case (1908) and its progeny; it was these cases which were the 
primary reason for the appointment of Lord Porter’s committee to 
consider the law of defamation. It is interesting to note that Mr. Dean, 
in referring to the Defamation Act, 1952, which was based in large 
part on the committee’s report, says that ‘it is a moot point whether 
in any [of these cases] the publication was “innocent” within the 
meaning of the Act’. 

The Laski case is too recent and too well known to need much 
comment. The extracts from Sir Patrick Hastings’ cross-examination 
are well chosen: they leave one with the suspicion that Laski did not 
know what he himself meant when referring to ‘the inevitable 
revolution ’. 

The final case is Belt v. Lawes (1882) which was the last trial held 
in Westminster Hall, the birthplace of the Common Law. This was not 
unfitting because in the law of libel we find a typically English attempt 
to reconcile the protection of the individual with the public interest in 
freedom of speech. On the whole this has not been unsuccessful. 

A. L. GOODHART 
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Reprinted before publication 


WHAT THE 
WORLD 
SHOWED ME- 


From the Arctic to the Jungle 
_ PER HOST 
Translated by Katherine tohn 


An outstanding travel book by 
a Norwegian scientist who has 
studied the habits of the seal in 
the Arctic, explored the Ever- 
glades in Florida, and the 
jungles of South America. 
‘His world is a truly astonish- 
ing one... illustrated by magni- 
ficent photographs... some in 
colour.’ E. V. KNOX Tater 
Ss. 


THE SILENT 
TRAVELLER 
IN DUBLIN 


CHIANG YEE 


From London, Oxford, Edin- 
burgh and New York, the 
Silent Traveller moves to 
Dublin, illustrating his impres- 
sions of the Irish capital with 
many charming illustrations in 
colour and line. 21s. 


MIND YOU 
I'VE SAID 
NOTHING 


Forays in the Irish Republic 
HONOR TRACY 


‘One of the rare books which 
merits reading twice, the first 
time for sheer hilarious amuse- 
ment, and the second for in- 
struction and edification.’ 

The Listener. 12s. 6d. 


FOR WHOM 
THE CLOCHE 
TOLLS 


A Scrapbook of the Twenties 


ANGUS WILSON 
and PHILIPPE JULLIAN 


‘A most amusing book this— 
frivolous but at the same time 
an understanding book....The 
illustrations by Philippe Jullian 
arenumerous, stylish and wick- 
edly satirical.’ 
DANIEL GEORGE (B.B.C.) 
10s.6d. 
@ 


POOLS PILOT 
or Why Not You? 


A. P. HERBERT 
‘Undoubtedly the best-ever 
book on the pools.’ ry 

Sunday Grapnic Hy 
‘A wealth of practical inform- 
ation.” Sunday Times. 6s. 
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Fair Trial. 


12s. 6d. 
= before 1914, 


James Hanley 


Timothy Hanley 


Parsons & “Anton ” 


Night Has A Thousand Eyes 
HELEN ASTRUP & B. L. JACOT 


The magnificent story of the part played by one 
woman in the Norwegian Resistance. ‘‘ Unbearably 
exciting.” NANCY SPAIN (Daily Express). 
Illustrated. 


Fourteen famous trials—from Captain Kidd to 
2 Is. Alger Hiss—restaged. 
conscience.”—(Irish News). 


Henry Williamson 
YOUNG PHILLIP MADDISON 


t 
An enchanting novel of English family life and 
youth’s singing season, set in the years immediately 


“Boldly imagined and vividly told... All the stories 
15s. show a striking originality.”— 


o—_—__—_—<—<anssg Xmas Gifts 


The moving idyll of two gipsy children. 


A new feast of misprints, howlers and faux pas. 


RICHARD B. MORRIS 


“Should stir the public 


COLLECTED STORIES 


S. P. B. MAIS (Oxford Mail). 
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A ELIGHT OF BIRDS 
Illustrated. 6s. 


CAN IT BE TRUE? 
4s. 6d. 
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MACDONALD menmeemeenne et 


ABOOK OF FIN 


New Edition 
268 pages, 200 in full colour 


Handsomely bound (size 93" 
x 73"), with over 300 faithful 
reproductions of the work of 


well-known artists... most 
welcome and unusual Christ- 
mas gift. 

The book is priced at 11/6 post 
and packing paid, and the 
prints illustrated in it are 
obtainable from all good print 


sellers or from the publishers. ° 


FROST & REED LTD 
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MY 
HOST THE WORLD 


by 


George Santayana 


THE LAST VOLUME 
OF HIS AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


‘The styleis as beguiling as ever 

and the comments on people 

as pungent. —Time and Tide. _ 
15s. net 


SOCIETY 
THE LAND 


by 


AND 


R. Trow-Smith 


‘This fine book should be read 
not only by historian and poli- 
tician, but by every active mem- 
ber of the N.F.U.2—Birmingham 
Post. Illustrated. 18s. net 


FICTION 
THE. 
VICTORIAN 
CHAISE-LONGUE 


by 
Marghanita Laski 
“A tour de force is not neces- 
sarily a chef d’oeuvre. Thisone 


is.—Observer. 8s. 6d. net 
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The Impressionists : 


and Their World 


Introduced by BASIL TAYLOR ee 


Art bargain of the year! 96 large plates: 
48 in full colour, Full text, Only 21s. 


FREDERICK WILLIS 
London General | 


For the over-50’s 

London at the turn of the century: 
recaptured in picture and fext, ‘A 
remarkable and fascinating: book’ — 

Sunday Times. 18s— ; 
DORA YATES ; 
My Gypsy Days 

The 50 years’ recollections of a Romany 2 
Rawnie. 23 plates. > _ 16s yf 
BRIAN VESEY-FITZGERAL 
Winchester : 

A personal portrait, with 49 plates by 

J. Allan Cash. 18s 
RALPH WHITLOCK, Fz. i 
Rare and Extinct Birds 4 


of Britain 

A complete survey with 85 fine plates. 
21s 

LIONEL McCOLVIN. 

The Personal Library 

Expert help on book-buying. 9s 6d 

L. HUGH NEWMAN 
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His record of a unique profession, 
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The Times correspondent tells the whole 
story. 31 plates. 12s 6d 
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43 photos, 15s 
MAURICE WIGGIN ' 
Fishing for Beginners 
Everything the young angler wants to 3 
know. Finely illustrated. 8s 6a eG 
GEORGE CANSDALE’s 4 
Zoo Book 2 
72 splendid pictures and an informed - J 
text, 8s 6d { 
L. HUGH NEWMAN - + 
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Forty Thousand Quotations 


Oxford Dictionary of Quotations. Second Edition. 
Oxford. 42s. 


O FOR A LIFE OF REFERENCE-BOOKS rather than of literature! It is 
pleasant to welcome a new and much better edition of one of the most 
readable books of our century. This edition adds about 1,300 quotations 
to the 1941 stock and purges some which, presumably, we have now 
ceased to quote. I can, after some search, track two of these purgings: 
we no longer quote ‘as right as rain’ from Love and a Quiet Life by 
Walter Raymond (1852-1931)—I should hope not; we now look for it 
in the Oxford Dictionary of Proverbs and find,it referred to Plautus 
(though it is odd to find no earlier English example than Raymond’s 
1894 book). Our conversation now does without a repugnant couplet, 
“Only a baby small, Dropt from the skies’, which can be laid on the 
doorstep of Matthias Barr (fl. 1870—floruit wouldn’t be my word). 
If other purgings are similar, I rejoice. I welcome also a better index 
and the numbering of every quotation on its page. 

What improvements do I desire for a Third Edition? These things 
are much a matter of whim. We depend, as we are told, upon what we 
heard at the nursery table and at school—and feel surprise when pet 
phrases are absent. Some of the included also surprise: there are, for 
me, too many uplifting little things from the School of Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox, a school which would appear to include here Grantland Rice 
(‘ When the One great Scorer’), Mr. John Pudney (a new acquisition), 
Mr. Stephen Spender, Dorothy Frances Gurney, and, splendidly emetic, 
Phoebe Carr. We quote, it seems, the modern poets but little. Not a word 
from Auden, MacNeice, Roy Campbell, Dylan Thomas, Empson. We 
repeat no quips of Waugh, Greene, Dorothy Parker. From Virginia 
Woolf and Robert Graves we use no more than A Room of One’s 
Own and Good-bye to All That. We quote Mr. Forster on no subject 
but Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony. There are thirty-three things from 
Mr. Eliot on our lips; there were only nineteen in 1941. 

I should be for adding phrases from some of the dimmish hymns of 
my youth— Dare to be a Daniel’ and ‘ You in your small corner and 
I in mine’ and the nauseous recitation ‘ Papa’s letter is with God’. 
Clearly, also, at the Crow nursery table far too many extracts from 
Eric, or Little by Little flew around. Here are a few pieces I'd care 
to see included one day. The first twenty-four are in alphabetical order 
of authors; I should not wish to identify the rest and I accept no 
responsibility for inaccurate wording. 


“Dont let me be a might-have-been ’, ‘ Hobbes hints blue; straight 


he purple eats’, ‘The best Dosset’, ‘Death to Major Browne’, “I 
shall not want for company in Heaven ’, ‘ Only connect ’, ‘ Thou look’st 
like Antichrist in that lewd hat’, ‘ Yellow-bellied flag-flapper ’, “ More 
than somewhat’, ‘The only “beautiful story I have ever heard’, ‘I 
thought it had a pre-dynastic look’, ‘ Well, anyway, I’ve had a good 
bump round’, ‘Good morning, good morning, the general said’, ‘I’m 
a good girl, I am’, ‘A little of both, Enery, a little of both’, ‘I will 
remember my cat Jeoffry’, ‘I am Hawkshaw the detective’, ‘ Brazil, 
where the nuts come from’, ‘ There’s a plumber laying pipes in my 
guts, it scalds ’, ‘I’m no angel ’, ‘ Cheer up, cully, you’ll soon be dead’, 
©The best lack all conviction’, ‘The centre cannot hold’, ‘ Like cats 
in air-pumps to subsist we strive’. And those I do not offer to trace, 
“ Massa’s in de cold, cold ground’, ‘ Don’t go down the mine, Daddy’, 
‘Three children sliding on the ice’, ‘ More work for the undertaker ’, 
‘What’s the good of an old tin kettle . . .’, “He doesn’t know that one 
of her legs is only made of wood’, ‘ genteel sufficiency ’, ‘ There’s an 
old mill by the stream, Nellie Dean’, ‘ She is my lily of Laguna ’, ‘ He 
jests wi’ deeficulty’, ‘Hurrahing with her heels” and ‘Just a song at 
twilight ’. : 

We are given ‘a louse in the locks of literature’, but not (naturally, 
I suppose) the current Oxford variant, ‘a R**** on the rocks of 
literature’. And where shall I find four little favourites of mine, the 
first an alleged cancelled stanza of ‘In Memoriam ’? 


(a) The sun goes down upon the west 
And ever rises in the east; 
That much, we know, is true, at least, 
And hope and trust ’tis for the best. 


(b) As I was standing in the street, 
As quiet as could be, 
A great big ugly man came up 
And tied his horse to me. 
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(c) One of your most unpleasant jobs 
will be to read the works of Hobbes; 
. Ah would that his Leviathan 
Had swallowed that amazing man, 


and (d) Pure water is the best of drinks 
That man to man can bring. 
But who am I that I should have 
The best of everything? 
Let princes revel at the pump, 
Let peers with ponds make free; 
For whisky, wine, or even beer 
Is good enough for me. 


Someone knows who wrote these things; I know not and the O.D.Q. 
tells me not. 

I boggle at a few other matters. The ‘ Anon’ quotation ‘The Sun 
himself cannot forget his fellow-traveller* is a translation from John 
Owen; the ‘Harington* quotation about pleasing guests not cooks is 
a translation from Martial. I grumble at the allotting to Porson and 
Suckling of two straight Shakespeare quotations. I can’t see why 
“Since first I saw your face’ is Anon and ‘I did but see her passing 
by’ is Thomas Ford when both are from Ford’s songbook and neither 
is by Ford. Four words seem to be missing from the second Sophocles 
quotation. Two people are credited with saying that beauty is in the 
eye of the beholder. ‘Go West, young man’ is here given to J. B. L. 
Soule (1815-91); in the 1941 edition it was in the index and not, 
apparently, in the text. Why are we told that Mr. A. C. McAuliffe 
said ‘Nuts’ to some Germans? Why are there no post-1904 Punch 
quotations? Is it a matter of copyright, or something like the scent of 
musk? There are, anyway, they tell us, ‘ well over 40,000 quotations ’ 
in this splendid book, which moved my heart more than a trumpet 
and held me long at the chimney corner. I’m happy and thankful about 
it and please do not take my bogglings too seriously. 

JoHN Crow 


The Architects of Britain 


Architecture in Britain 1530-1830. By John Summerson. 
Penguin Books. 42s. 


WE HAVE EVERY REASON to be deeply grateful to Mr. Summerson. 
This volume, dealing with English architecture from 1530 to 1830, is 
presumably to be regarded as a companion piece to Professor Water- 
house’s Painting in Britain, 1530-1790. It is certainly a most noble 
and learned addition to “The Pelican History of Art’. Moreover it 
fills a gap. There is a general impression that the history of English 
architecture has already been dealt with, if not too fully, at least too 
often. That is only partly true. It has been dealt with cursorily in the big 
histories of world architecture; it has been potted for us in a thousand 
guides and outlines; every district, every period, every kind of building 
—castle, manor, cottage, tomb and church—has also been dealt with 
severally and ad nauseam. The serious scholar and the hiker are fully 
provided for; the ordinary student and ‘intelligent layman’ hardly at 
all. It is this task that Mr. Summerson has performed so successfully. 
His period, from the fall of Wolsey to the accession of William IV, 
is as self-contained as any such arbitrary division by date can hope to 
be—division by date being a grave fault in ‘The Pelican History’ as 
a whole. Mr. Summerson’s period neatly excludes at its beginning the 
Gothic Indian Summer of the Chapels Royal, but at its close has to 
leave both the growth of suburbia and the Gothic Revival in half-flood. 
It must be noted that this wonderful book is, in an even bigger sense, 
only a partial history of English architecture. By the time Mr. Summer- 
son’s story opens, building in this island—as a most virile branch of 
the architecture of Christendom from Byzantium to Iona—had almost 
ended; the cathedral builders had gone, the great men of Florence, as 
of Chartres or Durham, had been centuries dead. As England, in the 
sixteenth century, became a political and religious entity, rather than 
a merely feudal one, English architecture broke its bond with the Ile 
de France. It became a ‘ national’ architecture, thereby gaining a little 
and losing much. When the story of English architecture from 1030 to 
1530— in so far as it can be called ‘ English’ at all—comes to be written 
in this history, it will be a story of great structures. Mr. Summerson’s 
book is the story of a number of architects, a few of whom were also 
great.-As his opening pages make clear, architecture after 1530 was a 
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fashion—on a par with furniture 
or costume—part of the culture of 
the Court, rather than part of a 
universal system of which each 
village church was a part. Since 
the period imposes upon the author 
the necessity of dealing with lead- 
ing architects—Crown Surveyors, 
Office of Works’men, and so on— 
it also imposes upon him the 
necessity of dismissing in a couple 
of pages the market-town, the 
village, and the farm. One cannot 
weigh in the scales, as it were, the 
whole Cotswolds against one 
Hampton Court; one can, I think, 
legitimately ponder such architec- 
tural values. 

Subject only to this failure to set 
the story quite adequately either in 
the great tide of world history or in 
its bucolic scene, Mr. Summerson 
could hardly have done his job 
better. Three hundred and _ fifty 
pages, it is true, are not enough to 
prevent a faint aura of dictionary 
or catalogue hanging over the work. 
The author, as a man of humour 
and discernment, can in two or 
three lines give us a’ vignette, a 
brilliant portrait of a Hawksmoor 
or a Chambers; as an architect he 
has, one discovers, ynexpected and 
welcome emotions which respond to 
the resplendent glitter of a Long- 
leat or the romantic exaggerations 
of a Vanbrugh; and then, alas! the 
antiquarian, remembering his set 
task, has to hurry on to something 
that, though of lesser interest, 
seems to demand inclusion. We live, perhaps, in the reign of the pub- 
lisher rather than the author; literature gains nothing when books are 
fitted within some ‘ comprehensive’ series. 

As a writer of brilliant monographs upon Nash, Soane, and Wren, 


as well as of a classic on Georgian London, it is delightful to find — 


Mr. Summerson at his best among the Elizabethans. There is, as he 
says, no ‘ Elizabethan style’. Elizabethan architecture, being a diluted 
Tudor-Gothic, was capable of responding to new arrangements, both of 
plan and detail. Like Shakespeare it was a culmination, a ripe fruit, as 
well as a birth. And so we have what the author calls the “ prodigy 
houses ’—Longleat, Woolaton, Kirby, and the rest. These palaces, for 
they are nothing less, are as novel and spectacular as the parvenu who 
built them: They stand alone in European architecture, comparable— 
if comparable at all—only with the chateaux of the Loire. 

Mr. Sacheverell Sitwell’s British Architects and Craftsmen made it 
clear, I think, once and for all, how medieval in texture, in patterning, 
were both the tombs and the palaces of the Tudor era. More and more 
does one feel that Mr. Summerson’s ‘ prodigy houses’ are to the Middle 
Ages a kind of postscript, written it is true with all Renaissance conceits 
and flourishes, but recalling Henry VII filigree and with not so much 
as a hint of Banqueting House urbanity. Inevitably, perhaps, they make 
what followed seem a trifle provincial. For seeing these peacock man- 
sions as an ending—if rather a flashy one—to a glorious millenium, 
how else can one regard that insu!ar admiration of the Italianate that 
was the hallmark of Inigo Jones and his disciples? The Banqueting 
House is neither the Palazzo Pitti nor the Palazzo Farnese; it is re- 
markable not because it is good Italian, but because—in what was still 
the Gothic North—it was Italian at all. 

From that point Mr. Summerson takes us deftly through the familiar 
story of our own Baroque. Had there not, on that September evening 
of 1666, been an overheated baker’s oven, would there, one wonders, 
have been such a story at all? Would the superb chinoiserie steeples 
ever have sailed. above the little brown houses? Would London ever in 
beauty have surpassed Venice as she did, just at the moment when 
she surpassed her in size and wealth? And yet, even before old Wren 
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was dead the Burlingtonian reaction 
had begun. The gorgeously ro- 
mantic dreams of Vanbrugh, the 
fine masculinity of Hawksmoor and 
the original mind of Gibbs were all 
replaced by the stiff Palladian cor- 
rectitudes of Campbell and Kent. 
Mr. Summerson tells the fas- 
cinating story of how in the space 
of a few years the Palladian patrons 
substituted one generation of archi- 
tects for another—an episode based 
on changing taste but possible only 
through jobbery and intrigue. Eng- 


the architect who was also the pro- 
fessional man—ofiice, draughtsmen, 
scale of fees, etc., the first of the 
breed being probably Chambers 
and Adam. The country towns also 
—for the first time in history—had 
architects of their own, and one 


little more in this crowded book 
about such men as Carr of York, 
Bell of Lynn, and the Bastards of 
Blandford. In other ways too the 
circle in which architecture—as 
opposed to mere country building 
—was both appreciated and 
needed, was an ever-widening one. 
It came early at Bath, but it is a 
rather melancholy thought that 
speculative housing schemes need 
not be all that we think; Bath was 
the ,first of them; and sixty years 
later came Nash’s adventurous 
speculation in Regent’s Park—not 
only speculative but almost jerry- 
built. And so, with little Gothicised 
villas set in their own gardens at Cheltenham or in St. John’s Wood, 
Mr. Summerson rings down the curtain in the middle of a scene. 
Needless to say the writing is impeccable, so is the whole apparatus 
of the book—index, bibliography, and so on..The illustrations are 
numerous; some of them, I think, would have been better in quality 
if Mr. Summerson had gone to less official sources. 
. R. FURNEAUX JORDAN 


From ‘ Architecture in Britain 1530-1830” 


Kings and Courtiers 


The Thirteenth Century, 1216-1307 
By Sir Maurice Powicke. Oxford. 30s. 


*“ BRICKMAKERS ARE WELL ENOUGH’, wrote Philip Guedalla a quarter 
of a century ago, as he surveyed the ‘ depressing landscape’ of English 
historical research; but ‘ the edifice of history calls for an architect as 
well’. As if in response to his challenge the Oxford History of England 
was conceived and born; and the historical reader, picking up the 
Present eagerly awaited vyolume—the eleventh to appear in the series 
of fourteen—will not be wrong in judging it as a piece of architecture. 
Few periods even of recent history have been more elaborately probed 
and examined than the thirteenth century; how far has Sir Maurice 
Powicke succeeded in weaving the researcher’s multiple threads into 
“the historian’s tapestry ’? 

The answer is not entirely positive. Many particular sections—the 
admirable survey of thirteenth-century Wales, for example, or the 
penetrating discussion of Edwardian parliament—are excellent in them- 
selves, and Sir Maurice is lucid and illuminating whenever he touches 
the intricacies of medieval finance. His range of learning is immense; 


_but taken as a whole it cannot be said that the book holds together well. 


One clue to this may perhaps be found in its inordinate length, which 
seems to argue a failure to master the material and bring it within 
reasonable compass. Another is the proliferation of learned footnotes, 
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Alain Bombard . 


The Bombard Story 


Illustrated 12/6 
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Ferdinand 


Sauerbruch 


A Surgeon’s Life 
Illustrated 12'6 


Whittaker Chambers 
Witness ZI!- 


Adlai 


Stevenson 


Speeches 12 6 


Roper Manvell 
On the Air 


16/- 


Roger Martin 
Du Gard 


Notes on 


André Gide 9/6 


Julian Franklyn 
The Cockney 


18/- 


Laurence 
Thompson 


A Time to Laugh 
8/6 


Wolf Mankowitz 
A Kid for Two Farthings 
Illustrated ~ 7/6 


Make me an Offer 
Illustrated 7'6 


Robert Romanis 


The Holy Foot * 
9/6 


Jean Duche | 


I Said to my Wife 
Illustrated 9/6 


Erle Wilson 
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‘Anthony Trollope 
The Two Heroines of 
Plumplington 


Illustrated 12/6 
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Pietro’s 
Pilgrimage 


WILFRID BLUNT 


The 17th Century Travels of 
the Roman patrician Pietro 
Della Valle have suffered a 
singular and undeserved 
neglect. Goethe devotes a 
twenty-five page essay to 
them. Gibbon menitiions Pietro 
as the most intelligent spec- 
tator of the Persian scene, 
and the writer of ‘‘ amusing ’”’ 
letters. Pietro was in the 
East for some ttwelve years. 
He knew Constanitinople well, 
ini the sunselt of its glory; he 
visited Cairo, Jerusalem, 
Damascus, Aleppo and Bagh- 
dad; he explored Ctesiphon 
and Babylon; he spent seven 
-years in Persia during the 
splendid reign of Shah Abbas, 
whom he knew personally; 
and he visited parts of India 
reached by few other 
travellers of his day. About 
all these places Pietro wrote 
accurately and voluminously. 
Wilfrid Blunt has reduced 
the complete tale—amounting 
to nearly a million words— 
to the minimum. His im- 
mense research has produced 
a scholarly and fascinating 
book, 
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—Reprint Book Club— 
for the most successful 
French works of recent 
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clusive cloth binding. 
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A Pitman 
Selection 


Silhouettes 

By Raymond Lister, R.M.S., 
F.R.S.A., author “of ‘‘ The British 
Miniature’, This book provides a 
history of silhouette making and also 
shows tae artist—amateur or pro- 
fessional—*‘how to do it’’. 12/6 net. 


Pictorial Composition 

By J. K. Popham. The author dis- 
cusses balance and proportion essen- 
tial in the production of a finished 
work, He covers all types of picture 
and applies the principles laid down 
to line, stone, colour, interiors, land- 
scapes, otc. In preparation. Approxi- 
mately 17/6 net, 


Piano Technique 


By Sidney Harrison. 12/6 net. 
“  .. it iS very nare to receive a 
book . sO eminently easy to read 


and understand...an extremely well- 
written and beautifully produced 
book . . . ’—Mustc in Education. 


The Musical Production: 
A Complete Guide for Amateurs 
By Cossar Turfery and King Palmer, 
The work of two personalities well 
known on both the professional and 
amateur stage, this book gives full 
treatment ito the methods of produc- 
tion and to the work of both the 
producer and the musical director 
chorus master—an approach to the 
subject no other author has 
attempted. 30/- net, 


European Folk Dance: 

Its National and Musical Char- 
acteristics. 

By Joan Lawson. This book traces 
the developmen: of folk dance from 
earliest times and also shows the 
connection between the ‘folk music 
and the folk dances of each European 
country. Illustrated. 42/- met. 


Sir. Isaac Pitman & Sons, Ltd. 


Parker Street * Kingsway * London, W.C.2 
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MODERN 
PAINTING 


by Maurice Raynal 


For 50 years M. Raynal has 
been a close friend of the great- 
est modern painters; from the 
very start he championed 
Picasso, Braque, Juan Gris, 
Léger and many others. No 
writer is better qualified to 
present a reliable guide to the 
historical sequence of the various 
stages in the evolution of 
modern art. 


With 200 large colour plates. £9. 


BYZANTINE 
PAINTING 


by André Grabar 


This magnificent book is the 
result of one of the boldest 
photographic expeditions in the 
annals of art- publishing. No 
expense or trouble has been 
spared. The work of the photo- 
graphers who spent several 
months in the Balkans, Greece 
and Italy, was rendered particu- 
larly difficult by the vast dis- 
tances between the places at 
which the works are located and 
by the all but _ inaccessible 
position of many of the frescoes 
and mosaics, 


With 105 colour plates. £7. 7s. 
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Colonial Development 


News and expert opinion on every aspect of Colonial 
affairs today are brought together in The Times 
British Colonies Review. The Winter issue of this 
illusirated quarterly periodical will include articles on 
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ECONOMIC PROSPECTS IN THE 
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MEN OF THE MOMENT 
(Sir Alfred Savage, and others) 


COLONIALS IN BRITAIN 
THE CORYNDON MUSEUM, NAIROBI 
THE LOCUST MENACE IN EAST AFRICA 
RACE RELATIONS IN FIJI 
THE DELAMERE ANNIVERSARY 
THE HAUSA FAREWELL 
COLONIAL FINANCE AND COMMERCE 
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Price 6d. 


TO BE PUBLISHED ON DECEMBER 8 
Order your copy now 
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Toa 
young man 
with ideals 


Te SENSITIVE and intelligent youngster 


of today may well wonder at the world. 
To what newspaper can he turn for truth, for 
idealism, for the sane view? Let him—before 
he dismisses modern journalism as vulgar or 
corrupt—try reading the Manchere? Guardian. 
In the Manchester Guardian he will, to 
begin with, find clear, crisp writing. He will 
find accuracy and conscience; tolerance to 
temper judgment. He will be mixing with 
minds which have kept, if-not their illusions, 
at least their ideals. ; 

This young reader will in fact be joining the 
company of a newspaper shore fame has stood 
long and spread far. The Manchester Guardian 
is a newspaper of modest circulation —which 
you will nevertheless find on the desks of 
intelligent men and women all over the world, 

If you have any difficulty in getting your 


Manchester Guardian regularly, please write to: 
The Manchester Guardian, Manchester. 
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often of real value for the reader already immersed in the story, but 

on this occasion doubtfully in place. It is as though the author has 

been unable to abstract himself from the day-to-day labours of the 
© brickmakers’; his picture of events sometimes creates the impression 
of a mosaic laboriously pieced together, instead of soaring architecture. 

There are, however, more fundamental reasons for the looseness of 
structure and lavish detail of this book. In the first place, Sir Maurice 
evidently believes that the historian’s task is to display the rich com- 
plexity of the past, not to clear a path through it. Secondly, he has 
little respect for the principles and high causes which, for Bishop 
Stubbs and others, reduced to some sort of order the tangle of 
thirteenth-century politics. Foreign policy, he believes, was ‘ desultory 
and incoherent’; what used to be called ‘ constitutional conflicts ’ were 
really the interplay of personalities, necessitating detailed discussion 
of intricate family relationships. Such views, useful as a corrective, 
evidently do not make for clear articulation; do they, however, help 
us better to perceive the essential character of thirteenth-century 
political life? 

Here again, while thankfully acknowledging the positive contribu- 
tion, it would be wrong to suppress a recurrent sense of frustration. 
In reacting against the ‘ Whig interpretation’, Sir Maurice has simply 
substituted a conservative version; but the reaction against Whiggism 
is now such ancient history that we may fairly ask whether it was not 
time to strike a balance. Sir Maurice is, of course, too fine a historian 
to manipulate facts; but his attitude to the baronial movement—and 
this is really the core of his work—is unmistakably one-sided. It would 
be an amusing exercise to list the epithets which accompany Simon de 
-Montfort’s name. Yet Simon was a great man, and it is no service to 
belittle his greatness or to whitewash Henry III. The period of the 
Barons’ Wars was more than ‘nine incoherent years’, and unwilling- 
ness to admit this is perhaps one reason why, for Sir Maurice, the last 
ten years of Edward I’s reign, so vital a link, remain simply ‘an 
epilogue’, explicable only by ‘ mischance’ and. ‘dark forces’. Out of 
sympathy with the baronial opposition, both in 1258 and 1297, Sir 
Maurice contends that the ‘ common good’ required for its achievement 
“a royal power superior to baronial claims’; but this is only a half- 
truth. With as good ground others might believe that the baronage 
assembled in parliament was the natural guardian of the common 
good against the monarchy, and a historian striving to hold the balance 
would give both doctrines due weight—their interplay, in fact, lies 
at the heart of English political history. 

_ How was it that England rose from a position where there was ‘ no 
organised government’ to leadership of a European coalition against 
France? Whence the energies which resulted in the conquest of Wales? 
What conditions made Englishmen, from Grosseteste’s day, prominent 
in the intellectual life of western Europe? We shall not find the answer 
by exaggerating the effectiveness of royal leadership; for the monarchy 
was as much a source of discord as of coherence. Indeed, we shall not, 
I think, find a full answer in the framework of political history which 
Sir Maurice has chosen. Thirteenth-century England rose to maturity 
on the crest of a social and economic wave: is it possible to understand 
the political ferment on the surface unless we are aware of the more 
powerful movement underneath? Perhaps the most serious limitation 
of this book is that it provides no coherent account of the underlying 
social and economic changes which brought the people to political 
consciousness. Already in the thirteenth century English history is more 
than the story of kings and courtiers, barons and bishops; the Barons’ 
Wars are significant (though Sir Maurice scarcely brings this out) as 
the first great popular movement in English history. John Englishman 
is knocking at the door; it is a pity that Sir Maurice has not let him in. 

GEOFFREY BARRACLOUGH 


Flopsy Funnies 


Ir 1s ABOUT NOw that the clichés of Funny-Book reviewing become 
almost as exhausted as the reviewer himself—who, if publishers’ 
advertisements are to be believed, is in an appalling state. Laughter has 
left him crying, nearly dying, being sick, rolling helplessly, fit to burst, 
and therefore understandably holding his sides which have both split 
but are, by the grace of God, in stitches. Is the present reviewer less 
susceptible who, after reading thirteen newly-published Funny Books, 
' feels pretty well, thank you? 
Two only are outstanding. In Down With Skool (Parrish, 8s. 6d.) 
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Geoffrey Willans’ prototypical first-year public-schoolboy, Molesworth, 
writes with murderous exactitude and uninhibited illiteracy on the 
ghastly world of St. Custard’s: 

Masters are all shapes and sizes. Some are thin, some hav got an 
enormous pot on them some smoke cigs some smoke pipes poo gosh 
which ponk like anything and nearly ALL hav a face like a squashed 
tomato. 

Peotry is sissy stuff that rhymes. Weedy people say la and fie and 
swoon when they see a bunch of daffodils. 

Ronald Searle’s illustrations (subtler than for St. Trinian’s) reach their 
apex in an end-paper where Molesworth himself has doodled aeroplanes 
dropping bombs, through abortive long-division sums and slogans like 
“BOTENY STINKS’, on to German battleships which say ‘OW! ” 
In the top right-hand corner is written, ‘ this book belong to N. Moles- 
worth, St. Custards, England, Europe, The World, The Universe, 
Space’. It doesn’t. It belongs irrevocably to me. So sucks. 

Thurber Country (Hamish Hamilton, 12s. 6d.) is outstanding, too— 
not that the country is very different from that inhabited by an earlier 
generation of Men, Women and Dogs; but how many peaks it contains, 
and how few abysses! The masochistic Mr. Thurber is best when 
baffled, whether by the semantic unraveiting of a triple negative like 
“not unmeaningless’ or by the disasters that attend a man cooking 
himself a simple meal in his wife’s absence: ‘ He strikes one end of the 
egg. smartly on top of the table and produces a small pool of yolk and 
white ’*. I bracket America’s Mr. Thurber and Britain’s Mr. Willans top 
(equal). The remaining American boys have tried hard—particularly 
S. J. Perelman with The Ill-Tempered Clavichord (Reinhardt, 11s. 6d.), 
a somewhat forced clutch of twenty-three New Yorker essays in which 
a glimmer of the author’s genuine wit can remotely be discerned through 
the bead-curtain of his verbosity. Ludwig Bemelmans’ Father, Dear 
Father (Hamish-Hamilton, 12s. 6d.) just a shade too whimsically 
describes a Wanderjahr (from France, via Switzerland and Austria, to 
Italy) in the company of a poodle called Little Bit and a thirteen-year- 
old daughter who addresses her father as Poppy. A Bemelmans fan, I 
prefer him dogless and daughterless. 

Paul Jennings, in Oddly Bodlikins (Reinhardt, 9s. 6d.), heads the 
British runners-up with forty of those quiet, meditative monologues 
on mad subjects like mottled bath-mats and Latin films"(O mel, da 
mihi fracturam: Gee, honey, give me a break) which have made him 
deservedly popular in The Observer; and three of those trick-rhyming, 
stylistically second-hand, unmetrical ‘ poems’ which have made him the 
inferior imitator of Ogden Nash in The New Yorker. It beats me 
why he, and Justin Richardson, in a book of facile light-verse called 
Back-Room Foys (Harvill Press, 7s. 6d.), should elect to copy a man 
as indivisibly and masterfully associated with a particular verse- 
medium as Lear with the Limerick. 

Mr. Lear himself, in whose Teapots and Quails (Murray, 12s. 6d.) 
Messrs Angus Davidson and Philip Hofer have unearthed from 
Harvard’s Houghton Library a mass of unpublished nonsense (illus- 
trated), posthumously presents us with ten new Limericks and twenty- 
eight quatrains in a brand-new verse form: 

Chimnies and Wings, 

Sailors and Rings, 

Set him a singing 
and hark how he sings! 
In each quatrain the first two lines are treasure-trove for the psychia- 
trist with a trust in the revelatory value of Freudian word-association. 
Even in the few examples from the book, Mr. Lear shows a dominant 
preoccupation with mussels (he prefers the Old English spelling 
“muscles ’) and figs. 

There remain the Funny Picture Books, which people give to other 
people to put in their spare-rooms for yet other people irresolutely to 
read. Among these I must include The Pick Of Punch (Chatto and 
Windus, 12s. 6d.), whose pre-Muggeridge letterpress—apart from a 
jolly piece by Betjeman—is pretty light-weight, but whose pictures are 
its prop and mainstay. I particularly liked a strip by Gais in which 
an R.S.P.C.A. inspector kicks a little boy for kicking a dog, and is him- 
self kicked by an N.S.P.C.C. inspector for kicking the little boy. ffolkes’ 
fanfare (ffaber, 10s. 6d.) is chiefly concerned to show plain, pp. little 
men discomfited by huge, ff. rococo surroundings—but its architectural 
and sartorial satire is way behind Osbert Lancaster’s classic Homes 
Sweet Homes (Murray, 6s.), now reissued a Ja page with additional 
sections styled ‘ Jungle-Jungle’ and ‘ Neo-Victorian ’. This, and the two 
new books by Messrs. Thurber and Willans, are 1953’s sole unqualified 
successes. The rest of the year’s Funnies are decidedly flopsy. 
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Presents 
that give 

months of 
fun 


CHILDREN who get Eagle, Girl or Robin 


Annuals this Christmas will have 
months of fun and pleasure. For these 
bumper books are packed full of the 
stories and features that really interest 
and amuse children. 

EAGLE AND GIRL ANNUALS (for 
boys and girls from 8 to 15) are better 
this year than ever before. There are 
true-life adventures and exciting fiction 
stories and strips, jokes, games, puzzles 
and hobby hints and many pages in 
wonderful fresh colour. 

ROBIN ANNUAL (for children from 
4 to 7 years) is a special treat’this year 
for younger children. Its shiny red 


THE LISTENER 


coyers enclose a colourful world of 
delight. It has new adventures about 
Andy Pandy, The Flower Pot Men, 
Princess Tai-Lu and other favourites, 
and 30 new stories, poems, and puzzles. 
If you want to thrill the children you 
know this Christmas, give them Eagle, 
Girl or Robin Annuals. They'll love you 
for it! Eagle Annual costs 10/6, Girl 
Annual 10/6 and Robin Annual 6/-. 


WARNING! Last year, Eagle and Girl 
Annuals had been completely sold out by 


December Ist. Don’t disappoint the 
children you know this year. Buy their 
copies of the Hulton Annuals today / 


EAGLE BOOKS, PUBLISHED BY HULTON PRESS LTD 


A 


PRESENT 
WITHA 


/ ) 
Vip. 
re 

PENCIL 


IN ROLLED GOLD, OR SILVER 
FROM LEADING 
JEWELLERS & STATIONERS 


SOHO GALLERY 
ART BOOKS 


DUFY 
by 
GEORGE BESSON 


32 Monochrome 
and 
16 Colour Plates 
Price 15/- 


Illustrated 


leaflets of all titles 
available in this series can be obtained 
from 


SOHO GALLERY LTD. 
(Dept. L), 18 Soho Square, W.1 


Ee 


op 


Junior Bookcase 
with glass sliding 


doors. £11.11.0. 


Horizontal with 
glass sliding 
doors. £15.10.0. 


Great Britain’. 


THE SHIP-SLAYERS 


Tells of the hair-raising ad- 
ventures of young Jeremy 
Fowler while he is investigating 
the mysterious disappearance 
of some merchant ships, 
Frontispiece, 7/6 net 


CASE, the famous ‘ fat-owl 


illustrations 


BUNTER’S BRAIN-WAVE; 
GREYFRIARS SCHOOL; 


CANNIBALS; 


BANKNOTE, 


PUBLISHED 


Books for Adventurous Boys 


The Cadet Ediion of The Cruel Sea 


The original edition of The Cruel Sea has thrilled and inspired 
millions of people all over the world, 
suitable for youngsters. This special ‘ Cadet’ edition has there- 
fore been prepared to make this great story of the Royal Navy 
at war available to young people everywhere. The Bishop of 
Croydon gives the book his recommendation in a Foreword in 
which he says that it ‘should be read by every boy and girl in 


Two new stories by- DOUGLAS.V. DUFF 


The BILLY BUNTER Series 


In FRANK RICHARDS’ latest story, BILLY BUNTER’S FIRST 


amount of unsolicited assistance. Colour frontis and 6 line 
~ 7/6 net , 


The other BILLY BUNTER books available at 7/6 net each are BILLY 
BILLY BUNTER’S BEANFEAST; 
BILLY BUNTER’S CHRISTMAS PARTY; BILLY BUNTER’S 
BARRING-OUT; BILLY BUNTER’S POSTAL ORDER; BILLY BUNTER AMONG THE 
BILLY BUNTER AND THE BLUE MAURITIUS; 
BENEFIT; BILLY BUNTER BUTTS IN; BILLY BUNTER IN BRAZIL; BILLY BUNTER’S 


DECEMBER Ba 95:3 


It was not, however, 


8/6 net 


THE MIRACLE MAN 


Tells how the intrepid Jeremy 
outwits a vast conspiracy by 
the Inca inhabitants of Yraguay 
to conquer his own country of . 
San Isidore. 

Frontispiece. 7/6 net 


turns sleuth—with a certain 


BILLY BUNTER OF 


BILLY BUNTER’S 


BY “CASSELL 


Treat your books well. Don’t 
leave them lying about all night 
to gather dust and dog ears... 
putthemina Cumbrae Bookcase 
and they will be friends fora life- 
time. With six different styles 
from which to choose, your 


Vertical with two With fo f 
wooden doors wooden doors 
£17.10.0. £19.17.6. 


Full particulars from 


H MORRIS & CO LTD 
MILTON STREET GLASGOW C4 


SS ER NS 


range can be increased from time 
to time, and the beautiful 
workmanship is a joy in itself. 


BOOKCASES 


BY MORRIS OF GLascow 


ONE OF 
THE MANY 
GREAT 
: PIANISTS 

ay WHO 


CHAPPELL 
PIANOS 


CHAPPELL PIANO COMPANY LTD. 
50 New Bond Street, London, W.1 


May we suggest as a personal 
present a colour reproduction of a 
Dufy, Cézanne, Renoir, or Van 


Gogh, or one of the Old Masters? ~ 


We have London’s largest 
selection of French Impressionists, 
framed from 5s. to 6 gns. 

Write for catalogue or call. 


THE PHOENIX GALLERY (Prints) 


38 William IV Street.London WC2. TEM 0525 
Close to St Martin-in-the-Fields 
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| Christmas Books fea the Young 


- For Older Children 


their potential readers, to be dissatisfied with 
skilful novels like Kitty Barne’s Admiral’s Walk 
(Dent, 8s. 6d.) and Joan Phipson’s Good Luck 
to the Rider (Angus and Robertson, 10s. 6d.). 
But readers of THe LISTENER, like this reviewer, 
will probably feel it their duty to try to dis- 
cover stories with a deeper significance than the 
happiness of a middle class family, and with 
a technical apparatus more unusual than the 
fight for a pony or a pleasant house. One 
does not, of course, demand juvenile Kafkas or 
Greenes, but one would like to find among the 
season’s large and remarkably competent mass 
of children’s fiction some moral reflection of the 
times. Richard Church’s Dog Toby (Hutchin- 
son, 8s. 6d.) does not exactly fill this require- 
ment, but he must be congratulated on placing 
his action on an anonymous frontier and bring- 
ing his young characters into contact with forces 
related to the realities of our age. This attempt 
at depth is, in fact, not quite successful, but 
with Mr. Church’s gently poetic observation, his 
virtuoso gift for description of detail and adven- 
‘tures in confined spaces, it raises the book far 
above the average level. Readers of René Guillot’s 
previous books will know that his new one, 
Sirga (Oxford, 8s. 6d.), the story of a Negro 
boy and a young lioness, is no mere conven- 
tionality. M. Guillot never flinches from the 


_ cruelty of reality, and the force and authenticity 


of his view of Africa and its tribes and animals 
must grip and haunt any child with the stomach 
to bear them. For the elders of my group there 
is no novel quite so out of the run as these 
‘two, though The San Sebastian (Faber, 10s. 6d.) 
by Eilis Dillon is a truly serious adventure story, 
with emotion directly and sincerely transcribed, 
lavish observation, plausible and well-described 
action. 

History fiction is a rising and expanding 
class: its problem is to assimilate the stodge 
of facts and light upon a reasonable convention 
of dialogue. John Niven’s Fair Wind to Adven- 


’ ture (Faber, 9s. 6d.) has, I think, solved it best 


this year. The prose style and characterisation 
are not quite of the first quality, but the narra- 
tive is vigorous, knowledgeable and resourceful, 
and its flow of excitement bears the history along 
without the slightest sense of strain. Cynthia 
Harnetts Ring Out Bow Bells! (Methuen, 
10s. 6d.) and Leslie Barringer’s The Rose in 
Splendour (Phoenix House, 9s. 6d.) are rather 
more self-consciously historical, but the former 


- (Sir Richard Whittington period) has excellent 


and painstaking atmosphere and _ illustrations, 
and the latter (Wars of the Roses) a sharp eye for 
nature and a fine set piece of a battle scene. 
Noel Streatfeild’s The Fearless Treasure 
(Michael Joseph, 12s. 6d.) provides an appro- 
priate transitional passage to the non-fiction. 
This is one of those journeys-into-the-past 
fantasies in which the child protagonists learn 
their rough island story: grave disadvantages 
inhere in the form but author and _ illustrator 
(Dorothy Braby) have made heroic and in- 
genious efforts to overcome them. The best of 
the historical biographies that have come to me 
is Patrick Pringle’s The Prisoners’ Friend 
(Harrap, 7s. 6d.), a brisk and quite masterly 
life of Elizabeth Fry—enlightened, sympathetic, 
but never sentimental. 
- Two scientific books have given me enormous 
enjoyment and I think they would, like Mr. 
Pringle’s, do the same for serious sixth formers. 


PERHAPS IT IS UNFAIR, both to the writers and 


James Kendall’s Great Discoveries by Young 


Chemists (Nelson, 12s. 6d.) is perhaps the out- 


standing book of those noted there, themselves 
selected very rigorously, Professor Kendall is 
naturally in complete command of his material, 
and quotes freely and with discrimination from 
his sources: he has a gift not only for clear 
exposition of processes and ideas but also for the 
delineation of personality. This is a model 
‘popularisation’. James Gray’s How Animals 
Move (Cambridge, 16s.) is, by reason of its 
subject-matter, rather tougher going, but Pro- 
fessor Gray, too, writes lucidly and well, and his 
fascinating facts and descriptions will seize the 
imagination of the poet as well as the intellect of 
the scientist. The photographs, illustrations (by 
Edward Bawden) and production of this volume 
are of the highest quality. 

The material and photographs of this year’s 
FA Book for Boys—it is No. 6—(Naldrett Press, 
10s. 6d.) are almost on the same level of scien- 
tific thoroughness. For the serious soccer spec- 
tator or player there could be no better gift, 
differing from its competitors as Matthews 
differs from other wingers. Claud Mullins’ Are 
Findings Keepings? (Muller, 10s. 6d.) exists in 
a field where there are no rivals: these artless 
anecdotes are designed to illuminate points of 
law, which they do clearly and, against all the 
odds, most readably. Finally, a little book which 
adults are recommended not to pass on—Alex- 
ander Van Rensselaer’s Your Book of Magic 
(Faber, 5s. 6d.), a compendium of those simple 
but baffling conjuring tricks that should be in 
the repertoire of every conscientious father and 
uncle. 

Roy FULLER 


For Younger Children 


SINCE WALTER DE LA Mare’s Peacock Pie first 
appeared in 1913, it has had many printings and 
several editions. For forty years now these 
rhymes, lyrics, and ballads have entranced us 
from the age of three onwards to immortality. 
It is a magic, unconsumable pie for which the 
appetite is mever sated nor the palate dulled. 
Within its crisp crust are verses of joy, homeli- 
ness, mystery, shadowy suspense, and again 
delight. Like a Christmas tree, Peacock Pie is 
sparkling, mysterious, and evergreen. This 
reprint is subtly decorated by Edward Ardizzone 
(Faber, 10s. 6d.). 

The Little Boys and their Boats by Stephen 
Bone and Mary Adshead (Dent, 10s. 6d.), with 
robust coloured lithographs and drawings by the 
authors, will delight boys of four to seven, as 
will Fifofus and the Red Indians (Faber, 7s. 6d.) 
by Norman Mommens—the hero is a bold, en- 
quiring lion cub: the pictures are bold and gay, 
too. Cosy little girls of the younger set will 
thoroughly approve of Mintkin’s Visit by 
Mary D. Hillyard (Dent, 7s. 6d.) with 23 
chapters, while Barnaby and the Scarecrow by 
Racey Helps and Little Grey Rabbit’s Valentine 
by Alison Uttley (both Collins, 3s. 6d.) provide 
the ever-endearing mice, rabbits, and squirrels, 
clad in trim suitings and housed in Ideal Homes 
with every mod. con. Here are handier-sized 
reprints of two of the beloved perennial Babar 
books by Jean de Brunhoff (Methuen, 6s. each). 


- Also two stories from A. A. Milne’s Christopher 


Robin books have appeared, each a separate book 
(Methuen, 6s. each), Winnie-the-Pvooh and the 
Bees, and Winnie-the-Pooh and Eeyore’s Tail; 


E. H. Shepard’s illustrations are now in 
“glorious technical-colour’ (as Nannie calls it) 
and with 3-D pop-ups. A new edition of Ursula 
Moray Williams’ enchanting Good Little Christ- 
mas Tree is most welcome (Harrap, 5s.). 

Books for children of six to ten are interesting 
and varied. Rosalie K. Fry’s Pipkin the Wood- 
mouse (Dent, 7s. 6d.) recounts a year’s adventures 
of this gentle beast, with pictures and conversa- 
tions; while for searching and practical young 
biologists Introducing Animals by William and 
Helena Bullough (Methuen, 8s. 6d.) is good 
meaty stuff, amoebas and butterflies galore, ex- 
cellently illustrated. All the characters but one 
in Annette Mills’ Colonel Crock (Harrap, 5s.) 
are enterprising motor vehicles and good fun. 
There is no age limit to bound the kindly 
pleasure of story. and pictures in Mr. Finch’s 
Pet Shop by VY. H. Drummond (Faber, 7s. 6d.) 
and the charming manners of all are a treat. 
Tender-hearted Mr. Finch is visited by a gallant 
Guardsman, and desolation follows his riding 
off with-one of a devoted pair of Siamese kittens, 
chosen for the King’s birthday present; but 
everyone is happy at last. A Treasury of 
French Tales by Henri Pourrat (Allen and 
Unwin, 18s.) are traditidnal fairy stories— 
delicately illustrated—over forty of them, as 
brisk and clear as a frosty evening and warm 
as a fireside. Girls who prefer a family story 
about two sisters and their excursions, will 
enjoy the lively Delia Daly of Galloping Green 
by Patricia Lynch (Dent, 8s. 6d). A fine frolic 
and lots of amusing pictures are to be found in 
The Magic Currant Bun by John Symonds 
(Faber, 8s. 6d.) about a terrific chase, ending 
most comfortably. 

Choices for the nines to twelves are equally 
rich. Selma Lagerlof’s Further Adventures of 
Nils (Dent, 8s. 6d.) tells of a Swedish boy who 
rides over the lakes and forests of his country 
with a flock of wild geese. On his travels he 
hears a wonderful story of a friendship between 
a gamekeeper’s dog and an elk, and Nils himself 
takes part in many other adventures: with wild 
creatures. At last the boy returns to his farm, 
life-sized again, and must part with his winged 
friends. A splendid tale, strongly and sensitively 
told and illustrated. All You've Ever Wanted 
by Joan Aiken (Cape, 9s.) contains nineteen 
stories, where extraordinary and sometimes 
sinister things happen in the most ordinary 
surroundings. For a vigorous rollicking story 
about a village Christmas play organised by 
an unquellable brother and sister, I commend 
you Larking at Christmas by Judith Masefield 
(Collins, 8s. 6d.). With many vividly-drawn 
characters, some amiable and some determined 
umbrage-takers, there is good-natured fun, as 
for instance when the hypochondriacal cook is 
inveigled into playing her part by the boy’s 
tactful interest in her symptoms. The B.B.C. 
Children’s Hour Annual edited by ‘ Elizabeth’ 
(Burke, 10s. 6d.) has something of everything 
good—Jennings, a play, stories, nature articles 
—and plenty of pictures and photographs. 
Lastly, a very Christmassy book: from U.S.A., 
Amahl and the Night Visitors by Gian-Carlo 
Menotti, gaily pictured, tells of a cripple boy 
entertaining the Three Wise Men on their jour- 
ney (Dakers, 10s. 6d.) and has both charm ahd 
humour; the narrative is supplied by Frances 
Frost, while the entire libretto of the opera, 
staged in America, is reproduced as dialogue. 

And if the harassed aunt or godfather is still 
perplexed, may I happily, unashamedly biased, 
remind them of Peacock Pie? 

ANN THOMAS 
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CRITIC ON THE HEARTH 


Weekly comments on B.B.C. programmes by independent contributors 


Television Broadcasting 


DOCUMENTARY 
A Great Theme 


“YOU HAVE GOT HOLD of the greatest of all 
themes for a novelist’, a Frenchman said to 
Arnold Bennett: ‘ the agony of the older genera- 
tion in watching the rise of the younger’. The 
remark came to mind as I listened to the debate 
on television in the House of Lords. Though 
not all the hearing-aids and leaned-on walking 
sticks were emblems of senility—some, probably, 
were a legacy of war—the Frenchman’s poignant 
truth was at the heart of the business being 
transacted there in the august Chamber, and, 
indeed, the Leader of the House, Lord Salisbury, 
by implication acknowledged it. ‘I 
am, I regret to say, over sixty’, he 
said as he passed on to dismiss ex- 
Lord Chancellor Jowitt’s gibe about 
the ‘old fogies’ opposite as being 
“rather unkind’, and there was a 
hint of more than party chilliness 
under the goldénm lights. 

“Confidence is a plant of slow 
growth in the aged human heart’, 
said Chatham. Asserting themselves 
with an unquestionable concern for 
the public interest, the elderly speak- 
ers against the intrusion of com- 
mercial interests into British tele- 
vision had the warranty of knowing 
from experience that looked-for 
civilising benefits can result in unlooked-for 
social misfortune. No man is wise enough to 
perceive what new twist a force as potent as 
television may give to the paradox of human 
existence. Will it amplify the discords? Will it 
assist the harmony? 

A few evenings previously, ‘Children in 
Trust’ had come on to our screens, that care- 
fully wrought documentary study of yet another 
of the problems of modern life which may be 
more urgent than the need for an alternative 
television service. It might have impressed the 
most reactionary peers with the sincerity of a~ 
television producer of the younger generation. 


“Children in Trust’ on November 24, with 
children’s visitor, and Fioda Bamford as the foster-mother 


Jean Anderson (seated) as the 


\ TRESS TENE 


° 


Caryl Doncaster is a seeker after social truth, as 
we remember from her ‘Pattern of Marriage’ 
series and ‘The Rising Twenties’. In ‘ Children 
in Trust’ I thought she came nearer to depicting 
it than in those other productions. She had 
gained in assurance and her approach to the 
subject, I was glad to find, was less wilfully 
commonplace. Her final ‘curtain’ shot of the 
little abandoned girl being led away down the 
welfare-office corridor reiterating in tears her 
mother’s injunction that she should wait was 
poetically conceived. There was moving veracity 
in the lightly sketched weariness of the women 
officials, nerve-spent from combat with unco- 
operative temperaments like that of the sluttish 
mother, acutely portrayed by Hattie Jacques. 
‘Children in Trust’ reproduced a contem- 


As seen by the viewer: the Queen and the Duke of Edinburgh leaving on 


November 23 for the start of the royal tour 


Photographs: fohn Cura 


porary situation and at the same time illuminated 
it, fulfilling a prime function of documentary 
television. But someone should now make the 
point that not all contemporary problems are to 
be sought at the level at which Miss Doncaster 
so faithfully researches. The truth js that the 
context of the simple annals of the no-longer- 
quite-so-poor is inescapably dull. There is the 
risk of its seeming more so when it is brought 
to our notice at the end of what may have been 
an all too prosaic day’s work. 

Otherwise, last week’s programmes contained 
little to excite the imagination either for or 
against an alternative source of televised educa- 
tion and information. 
The departure- of the 
Queen from our shores 
was made to seem a 
romantic adventure only 
when, twenty-four hours 
later, we saw the news- 
paper pictures of her in 
summer clothes under 
waving palms. The 
leave-taking had been a 
routine affair, with the 
Queen saying her public 
farewell in a casual 
handwave or two as she 
turned to enter the 
stratocruiser Canopus. 
All very English but 
seeming an almost too- 
unenthusiastic _ prelude 
to the calypso fervours 
to come. Berkeley Smith 
was set a fairly complex 
task in describing the 
scene, interpolating the 
charts of the route, and 
interviewing the crew, 


y 


the pilot, and the B.O.A.C. chief, Sir Miles 
Thomas. He carried jt off with brisk dexterity. 
The other outside engagement for the cameras 


was at Wembley for the football match, England 


v. Hungary. Those of us who waited for the 
telerecording without knowing the result had to 
suffer visual disabilities which did nothing to 
encourage the idea, from the first minutes, that 
the better side might lose. 

Battling with shifting light values, the cameras 
appeared to have made the utmost of their 
chances, such as they were. Seeing that so much 
of the football match is necessarily played off- 
screen in present conditions, they served us well 
in keeping us in touch with the basic strategy 
of both sides and in picking out for us a con- 
tinuous supply of lively incident. ¥ 

Homosexuality was on the agenda 
of ‘In the News’ on Friday night 
and, most unusually, we saw the 
panel downward glancing in furtive 
recourse to notes: odd, this pro- 
gramme being avowedly unrehezarsed. 
“Don’t let’s make too much fuss 
about homosexuality’, they agreed. 
“It would be a mistake to over- 
emphasise it’. Sublimely disregard- 
ing their own postulate, they went 
on to recommend a Royal Commis- 
sion. As for immediate emphasis, 
they had undoubtedly succeeded in 
emphasising the topic jn thousands 
of homes where it was never dis- 
cussed before and probably never 
thought of. There was sweet reasonableness for 
the view that homosexuals are invalids, and 


someone extolled Boothby’s so-called courage in 


putting down a question in the House. It might 
have been equally courageous to have insisted 


there, in the face of a great-audience, that even” 


invalids must assume at least some responsibility 
for themselves. As for the old-fashioned notion of 
self-control, there was not so much as a priggish 
murmur. Life is very difficult. 

REGINALD PouND 


DRAMA 
Raskolnikoff 


ONE HAD LOOKED FORWARD to ‘Crime and 
Punishment’ on Sunday night. In our England, 
where writing about murder is the best paid of 
literary exercises and reading about it the most 
respectable of pastimes—indeed, regarded as not 
merely wholesome but healing, after the hard 
day’s work is done—it is good to be brought 
face to face with a masterpiece on the subject. 
Isuppose we areall agreed that Dostoevsky’s novel 
is a great novel? I can’t pretend to have read 
it in Russian, and, without that, I don’t see that 
one can positively affirm that it is: but transla- 
tion must surely give some idea, and however 
you may be repelled by the Slavonic hysteria 
and the peculiar neurosis compounded of guilt, 
epilepsy, drink, and a desire to Prostrate the 
sinful soul at the foot of the Cross, you will find 
in the tale of Raskolnikoff’s crime and his - 
ultimate confession something a good deal more 
valuable and worthy of study than the usual 
story of a cosh boy. 

But alas for novels, great novels dramatised ! 
Again and again the same thing happens. The 
adapter, who naturally enough knows the 
original well, fails to see that when he takes the 
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_the soul to be ‘carried’. 


characters out of the 
narrator’s circumam- 
bient ‘atmosphere’ and 
sets them free of the 
author’s comment and 
report upon their inner 
thoughts, he is in effect 
taking fish out of an 
aquarium and expect- 
ing them to live in a 
new element. Crime 
and Punishment might 
be, may have been, 
made into a fine piece 
of sound radio. Cer- 
tainly at least two 
excellent films have 
-been made of it; in 
both these forms it 
would be possible for 
much of the original 
comment and much of 
the inner conflict of 
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There was a_ half- 
hearted attempt to do 
this in one scene in 
the adaptation we saw 


Two scenes from ‘Crime and Punishment’ on November 29: above, with 
Kenneth Hyde as Marmeladoff (centre, standing), and Kenneth Griffith as 
Raskolnikoff; right, with Harold Kasket as Somiotoff (a police magistrate), 


-side old Alena’s door. 


on the television screen, 
though whether it > 
worked or not I cannot say because during that 
scene the sound broke down! 

But in a general way there was little attempt 
to make use of the intimacies of the television 
way of looking at things: other than agonised 
close-ups of Raskolnikoff’s gaping mouth and 
glazing eyes. John Fernald elected to use Gaston 
Baty’s ‘little theatre’ adaptation of the book, 
and how the result may have struck someone— 
there must have been a few in the average Sun- 
day night television audience—who had neither 
heard of Dostoevsky nor read the book, I simply 
cannot imagine. When I saw Baty’s production 
at the Montparnasse Theatre long ago, I 
remember wondering how anyone who did not 
know the book could get any idea at all why 
Raskolnikoff was pulling such awful faces out- 
In Sunday’s~ version 
there was a murmered quotation from Somio- 


toff’s remark about ‘ dragging a prison around ° 


with you’; but this was hardly enough, in 
default of superlatively revealing acting, to let 
us into the all-important secret in Raskolnikoff’s 
soul. 


Baty’s play was really a series of ‘scenes from» 


the book’ played in little lighted cubby-holes 
all over the, stage: some of them 
came off, many of them did not. We 
must be careful not to blame Mr. 
Fernald for failing to do what the 
original adapter had ‘himself failed 
to do: i.e., give due importance to 
the operation for the soul-extraction. 
And if it is well-nigh impossible to 
reduce Raskolnikoff to the simple 
dimensions of a stage character, it 
is difficult enough even to ‘place’ 
the Marmeladoffs. Kenneth Hyde in 
a few brief minutes had a fairly 
good shot at it, but I doubt if 
Catherine (Noel Hood) was ever 
anything to anyone who did not 
know her already save the conven- 
tional railing crone of a costume 
melodrama. As for Sonia, she is 
easier: almost the prototype of the 
saintly prostitute, holier than the 
respectable, she is the embodiment 
of an idea doubtless always appealing 
strongly to some minds which has 
had a great vogue and still has: 
redemption via the fallen. Frances 
Hyland was suitably simple and 
downcast, though I found the 


Raskolnikoff, and Frances Hyland as Sonia, Marmeladoff’s daughter 


famous scene where she quotes the raising of 
Lazarus less moving than I expected because the 
Raskolnikoff (Kenneth Griffith) did not seem to 
react, merely keeping up his stricken mask of 
haunted horror. He is, I feel, a good actor, but 
surely a wider range of expression, mere facial 
expression, is called for in this role if we are to 
guess what goes on behind those guilty eyes? 
Only in the scenes with friend Dmitri (excel- 
lently taken by Bryan Forbes) or with his mother 
(Gladys Boot, who was wholly convincing) did 
Raskolnikoff really disclose himself: though in 
fairness we may have missed a lot by missing 
the soliloquy near the start. 

The heart of the play, of any play taken from 
this novel, is always supposed to reside in the 
battles between Raskolnikoff and the police 
inspector. Somehow these did not seem to ‘ take’; 
and J: think it not so much the thinning out of 
the dialogue—after all, one cannot have hours 
of interrogation—as that we never really saw the 
two men confronting one another. I expect this 
was deliberate, the idea being to suggest the 
clash obliquely: But one never felt points being 
scored or the battle going this way and that. The 
inspector said something, the criminal put weary 


‘Time ‘Slip’ on November 25, with Harold Jamieson as Dr. Lascelles, Robert 
Ayres as Dr. Slade, George Murcell as a policeman, John ‘Sullivan as the 
doorman, Joan Warburton as the nurse, and Jack Rodney as John Mallory 


fingers to his eyes, and then, somehow, the scene 
seemed to be over and Somiotoff was saying ‘ Do 
not despise life and it will help you to live’, and 
that was that. Harold Kasket is an actor whose 
steady climb has been noted with pleasure, and 
he did intelligently in this crucial role, but he 
struck me as miscast. The effect was of a tenor 


in Viennese operetta, or a sly agent out of. 


Phillips Oppenheim. Still, it was all a brave 
effort: worth trying. 
Puitie Hopre-WALLACE 


Sound Broadcasting 


DRAMA 
Call Back Yesterday 


Untiz I HEARD James Mason in ‘The Rose 
Without a Thorn’ (Light), I had been as weary 
of King Henry VIII as of any historical person- 
age. No desire here to call back yesterday: those 
Tudor tantrums; that swagger; that hearty 
.amorousness; the figure of Mrs. Skewton’s rhap- 
sodic ‘So bluff, wasn’t the? So burly. So truly 
English. Such a picture, too, he makes, with 
his dear little peepy eyes and his 
benevolent chin’. The trouble is that 
too many actors have tried to bluff 
their way: through King Hal—the 
various King Hals. By themselves 
the Holbein mask, the stance, will 
not do; there is the character behind- 
the Holbein portrait, and in per- 
formance that is so often neglected. 
I had never thought of James Mason 
as a possible pretender to the throne, 
but he made an uncommon impact 
at the radio performance. His 
weighted voice held Henry’s com- 
mand, and he had the luck to be 
acting in the best of the chronicles, 
indeed in one of the most fastidi- 
ously composed portrait-plays of 
our time. This Henry is allowed to 
be human. We could create the Hol- 
bein exterior for ourselves, and Mr. 
Mason’s speaking did the rest. His 
silences in that excellent radiogenic 
inquiry at Hampton Court were 
thunder-charged: we knew that we 
were in the presence of the King. 

I am sorry that Mr. Mason could 
not have had the final Tudor thun- 
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derclap at the end of the last scene when the 
players, with their jingling interlude, seek to 
‘clear the King’s mind of black thoughts’. But 
the main effect of this scene is visual: Archie 
Campbell was wise, in the circumstances, to lop 
it, and to end with Katheryn in the Tower 
shortly after she has been shown the block. 
Pamela Kellino was touching there; earlier in 
the piece she had appeared to find jt hard to pin 
down Katheryn; vainly she sought a likeness, 
and her voice could not summon any clear image 
as those of Donald Gray (Hertford) and Rolf 
Lefebvre (Audley) did. The night belonged, I 


felt, to the Henry and to the author, that wise. 


and graceful dramatist, Clifford Bax. 

“The Rose’ had to be brought into radio shape 
on the Drama Department’s own special bed of 
Procrustes (really quite painless). But Wilfrid 
Grantham could present ‘The Story of Eugene 
Onegin’ (Home) in direct radio terms, putting 
Pushkin’s verse into prose and developing the 
tale (in seventy-five minutes) with atmosphere 
subtly suggested. The Byronic Eugene, who first 
spurned an offered love, and who then sought 
it when it was out of reach, had Denholm 
Elliott’s cool, springing voice (and no. Tchai- 
kovsky to aid). Anthony Jacobs had the Push- 
kin flare; and Olive Gregg and Maxine Audley 
called back the period and left nothing bluffed. 
Mr. Grantham used radio-drama technique with 
zestful assurance in such scenes as the night- 
mare, and the wordless duel, pistols for two in 
the daybreak suggested merely by a few selected 
dawn noises. Onegin’s retreat-from-Moscow was 
swiftly expressed. And at the end?‘ After all, 
it is only a story’, said Mr. Grantham; ‘ the 
rest you can imagine for yourselves’. 

Of two Sunday plays, one depended on action, 
One upon inaction or, rather, the to-and-fro 
of intelligent talk. This was L. H. Myers’ ‘The 
“Clio”’ (Third), adapted and produced with 
understanding by Donald McWhinnie, who 
could fix for us those travellers in Amazonia 
CI am getting rather keen on the Amazon’). 
As a set of sharp character-sketches the play 
had quality. Again we heard Anthony Jacobs 
in form—his voice is singularly resilient—and I 
admired both Mary Wimbush, a first-class radio 
actress who can rake the very sea-bed of a part, 
not simply flick over the surface; and, once 
more, Cecil Trouncer, who usually engraves his 
tones upon the air. 

The second play, ‘Passport to Yesterday’ 
(Light) kept me in moderate content until the 
last ten minutes or so when it became a very 
tall story. The theme is amnesia. A girl (charm- 
ingly realised by Rachel Gurney), who finds 
on the beach at Nice that she has no idea how 
she got there, retraces her steps to England, aided 
by a young doctor called ‘Smoky’; Raymond 
Young acted him with something like heroism 
and, thank goodness, he had seldom to be 
“clinically objective’. All very well; but I 
feel that the dramatist, Enid Hollins, asks us 
in the last minutes to strain at a prodigious 
whale. Qne listener fell back defeated, envy- 
ing (in the late afternoon) the White Queen 
who used to believe those impossible things 
before breakfast. Still, earlier there had been 
passages of agreeable mystification; Miss 
Gurney’s charm is proof against practically any- 
thing. ‘Take It From Here’ (Light) seems to 
be gaining confidence—calling back yesterday. 
The tones of Jimmy Edwards remind one, oddly, 
of sandpaper spread with cream. 

J. C. Trewin 


THE SPOKEN WORD 


Treasure Trove 


‘THERE ARE LUCKY PEOPLE who win sweepstakes 
and raffles, who have only to do a little garden- 
ing to dig up a flint arrowhead or an ancient 
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coin; and others, like me, who don’t. And what 
makes it worse is that the lucky ones never seem 
very excited about their finds, whereas the merest 
triflKe—a George I penny or what-not—would 
be enough to send me into ecstasies. This is 
doubtless why a talk on ‘ Treasure Trove’ was 
a sure bait for me, and the fact that R. A. G. 
Carson dealt merely with the legal aspect made 
his talk none the less enthralling. Yet he didn’t 
settle the moral question which has worried me 
for years—whether, when I dig up that little 
gold statuette which no doubt lies buried in my 
cabbage-patch, I shall find it in my heart to 
hand it over to the proper authority. If I do, he 
assures me, I shall receive its current archaeo- 
logical value, but the value will have to be high 
to reconcile me to the loss of my statuette. 

Readings from the poetry of Foscolo and 
Leopardi in English verse translations followed 
by the original Italian may perhaps be dubbed 
treasure trove, though not within the meaning 
of the act. Italian poetry inevitably loses its 
characteristic music when translated into 
English, but Margaret Bottrall for Foscolo and 
John Heath-Stubbs for Leopardi have produced 
English versions which could hardly be bettered. 
It was the readings that roused my bees to a 
frenzy of buzzing which all but drowned the 
persistent whistle which, at this listening-post, 
accompanied the programme throughout. The 
burden of the buzz is, of course, that the reader 
should allow the poets to express their emotion 
and not superimpose a synthetic emotion of his 
own. This is especially necessary in the case of 
Leopardi, whose best poems are charged with a 
hopeless melancholy any intensification of which, 
on the reader’s part, will almost certainly tip the 
emotion over into emotionalism. Anna Proclemer 
certainly gave us a wonderful exhibition of the 
rhythmical and musical qualities of Italian 
poetry, but to my austere northern ears—every 
Italian will certainly disagree with me—the in- 
tensity of her reading soon became unbearable. 
Robert Eddison, who read the English versions, 
was in a difficult position, and he may well have 
felt that, after Italian exuberance, English aus- 
terity might give an impression of coldness. All 
the same, I would have preferred a less persistent 
tone of mournful gloom, though I much enjoyed 
the careful phrasing with which he brought out 
the rhythm and shape of the translations. 

When it comes to austerity few performances 
can beat the dispassionate formality of ‘A 
Medieval Disputation’ in which the observance 
of a preordained pattern effectually checks any 
tendency to spontaneous combustion. On pre- 
vious occasions I have suspected that this 
method of argument made it possible to by-pass 
relevant points, but I did not think so last week. 
The thesis ‘Is Capital Punishment Morally 
Justifiable? ’ produced a highly interesting areu- 
ment from which the B.B.C.* peremptorily ex- 
cluded us before its conclusion. I was indignant 
on principle but grateful in fact. An hour of 
such listening is enough. 

A delightful example of a broadcast book re- 
view was William Empson’s talk on A Writer’s 
Diary, edited by Leonard Woolf, containing 
those passages in Virginia Woolf’s diary which 
record thoughts and feelings relating to the 
writing of her novels. Mr. Empson gave a critical 


appreciation of her work full of sharp perception, - 


presenting a lively and original picture of her 
as a writer and a person very different from the 
One commonly accepted today, and delivered in 
a conversational style so free and easy that it 
was hard to believe that he was not expressing 
his views spontaneously among a few friends. 
Another talk blessedly free from the clichés 
and conventionalities of its kind was Eileen 
Molony’s interview with Alain Bombard, the 
French doctor who crossed the Atlantic in an 
open rubber boat—‘ Alone in a Wide, Wide Sea’ 
—living on raw fish, plankton and sea-water, 


» 
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with the object of proving that survivors of 
shipwreck could live for a long time on what the 
sea provides. Dr. Bombard, with whom one be- 
came intimately acquainted in the course of a 
mere recording, is a delightful person, quick- 
witted, humorous and of an irrepressible cheer- 
fulness which enabled his interviewer by a few 
adroit questions to provoke a torrent of thrilling 
reminiscence ‘in an English whose piquancy 
greatly increased our enjoyment. The worst item ‘ 
in Dr. Bombard’s. revolting diet was, I think, the ~ 
drink. Fishes, it appears, contain fresh water and ‘ 
it was this that he quaffed during the voyage. 
Not my glass of water! 
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Poet and Peasant — 


THE TWO OPERAS offered to listeners last week 
belong to the same decade, the eighteen-nineties. 
Yet, if the design were to show the diversity of | 
subject-matter and manner of treatment that are | 
comprised within the term opera, no more 
revealing choice outside the familiar repertory 
could have been made. Delius’ ‘Irmelin’ is a 
fairy-tale, in which nothing is to be taken liter- 
ally. If we expect the characters to behave like 
what are called ‘rational human beings’. and 
ask ourselves such practical questions as: 
“Where do Nils, the swineherd, and Irmelin 
go to when they walk off through the forest, 
and what are they going to live on? ’—if we © 
approach the opera in that spirit, we shall be 
disappointed by its naivety and inconsequence. 
Such listeners will have found more pleasure in 
Giordano’s ‘ Andrea Chénier’, where, if allow- 
ance is made for a little melodramatic exaggera- 
tion, the dramatic action seems perfectly credible 
and the characters are realistically drawn. The 
characters in ‘Irmelin’ are symbols, not exact — | 
character-studies, and they live in a fantastic. 
dream-world out of space and time. Chénier | 
was born in 1772, wrote some fine -poetry, took 
part in the French Revolution, and was guillo- 
tined on Thermidor 7, 1794. 

I have no doubt in my own mind which of ~ 
these twa operas contains the better music and 
which made the better broadcast. ‘ Irmelin’ wins : 
easily on the strength of the final love=duet alone, - F 
which seemed to me on the highest level of 
Delius’ inspiration. As performances of the whole 
opera, which (it must be confessed) contains 
some dreadfully flat pages, are likely to be rare, 

I hope Sir Thomas Beecham will include this 
duet in his concert-repertory. It is musically 
self-contained, and would lose less than most 
operatic excerpts by severance from the stage. e 

Delius, his own librettist, approached his sub- 
ject, we may be sure, through music. The plot 
he devised is simply a particular example of the 
general proposition he wished to lay before his 
audience. He took no pains to give his text any 
literary and dramatic polish and, as he was in 
these matters unskilled, the language often 
sounds banal and the dramatic construction — 
seems feeble. But if we look at these things: 
through the music, and not at the music through 
the drama, the weaknesses seem much less im-_ 
portant. For this reason, ‘ Irmelin’-made a satis- 
factory broadcast without the visible stage-action. 

It was also most beautifully performed. It is _- 

a commonplace to say that Beecham exercises a - 
magical influence on Delius’ scores and on the 
musicians who perform them under his direc- 
tion. We have further evidence of this in the 
superb recording of ‘A Mass of Life’ just issued . 
under the auspices of the Delius Trust.- The 
same power of extracting the last drop of sen- 
suous beauty and of giving the music the greatest 
degree of luminosity, while at the same time J 
bringing out the underlying toughness, which ce 
was a part of Delius’ character, was manifested : 
in this performance of ‘Irmelin’. All the singers : 
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were good, and if I single out Joan Stuart and 
Thomas Round, it is only because they had, in 
Irmelin and Nils, greater opportunities for dis- 
tinction than the inadequately drawn characters 
of the King, the Warlike Knight, and Rolf, the 
robber, offered. 

Giordano’s opera, exactly contemporary with 
“La Bohéme’, was interesting for its very fail- 
ings. The story might have appealed to Puccini 
and one of its scenes, as well as its period, re- 
appears in ‘ Tosca’ four years later. But Puccini 
would never have accepted Illica’s libretto as it 
stands. Its superfluity of corroborative detail, 
intended to give artistic verisimilitude to his 
quite convincing narrative, would have drawn 
from Puccirfi one of those letters which drove 
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the poor dramatist to exasperation, but ended 
in extracting what the composer needed. The 
second feature that struck me in this excellent 
performance was Giordano’s failure to clinch 
a dramatic situation with the significant and 
immediately seizing musical phrase, of which 
Puccini, like Verdi before him, was a master. 
Chénier’s ‘improvisation’ in the first act is all 
very well so far as it goes, and gives the tenor 
a fine opportunity to ‘expand his tone’, but 
one has only to mention ‘ Recondita armonia’ 
to perceive why ‘Tosca’ is in every operatic 
repertory, while Giordano’s works appear only 
now and again in Italy. 

Beecham was also to the fore as a symphonic 
conductor last week. Unfortunately, the first part 
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of his programme, though it began with a beau- 
tifully modelled performance of the ‘ Lohengrin’ 
Prelude (B.B.C. strings not too good), con- 
tained two of those lesser works on which Sir 
Thomas delights to lavish his affectionate care. 
Arnell’s Byron seemed to me a sort of film- 
music, meaningless without the precise explana- 
tion of the pictures and Delius’ ‘ Over the Hills’ 
is not as rare a treasure as ‘ Irmelin’ among the 
unpublished scores rescued and brought to per- 
formance by Beecham. As to the ‘ Eroica’ Sym- 
phony, this was not broadcast on my _ local 
wavelength, so after hearing part of what seemed 
to be a fine performance through a barrage of 
interference, I switehed off. 
DYNELEY HUSSEY 


; Italian Trecento Music 


A programme of fourteenth-century Italian music will be broadcast at 5.50 p.m. on Sunday, December 6 (Third) 


HE fourteenth century was opened in 
Italy by the production of Dante’s 
Divine Comedy. This encyclopaedic 
em, expressing the most cultivated 
views ‘on philosophy, history, classical literature, 
physical science, morals’ and ‘theology’, is at 
once a work of the Middle Ages and of the 
coming Renaissance. The new humanism is 
represented in it not only by Dante’s classical 
learning but by the emphasis on the individual 
as well as the universal. The new tendencies are 
apparent in all forms of art, from the sculpture 
of Nicola Pisano to the madrigals of Giovanni 
da Cascia. There is in fact a union between all 
art forms of one and the same period in that 
they all represent the expressed feelings of a par- 
ticular epoch. Thus the same influences may act 
on different art forms, and we may be able to 
draw conclusions about music, the art whose 
very nature is so transient, from architecture, 
painting, sculpture, and especially poetry. 

This is particularly necessary when consider- 
ing fourteenth-century Italian music, of which 
indeed there is a great deal, but which seems to 
spring into vigorous life without any indication 
of previous ancestry. Thus about 1325 a school 
of madrigal and caccia writers arose whose 
polyphonic compositions attained a popularity 
which was to remain undimmed for nearly 
a century, when a most beautiful manuscript 
was written containing the great majority of 


their works and the works of their successors. 


The portrait of each composer precedes 
‘his works, and the composers range from 
Giovanni da Cascia to Zacharias and Andreas 
de Florentia. 

It is not by chance that the manuscript ends 
with compositions that were completed at the 
latest in the second decade of the fifteenth cen- 


tury. For the Trecento in music lasts roughly 


100 years, after which it leaves practically no 
traces, But where can this outpouring of secular 
polyphony originate? The best answer seems to 
be: in the twelfth-century school of St. Martial 
de Limoges; for there is a subtle resemblance 
between the two-part conductus of the anony- 
mous monks of St. Martial and the two-part 
madrigals, so developed and self-sufficient, of 
Giovanni da Cascia and Jacopo da Bologna. 


__ There is, however, a gap of 200 years between 


the two schools of polyphonic composition, 
during which had occurred the whole develop- 
ment of rhythm from the presumably free, 
plainsong type to the strict dance-like modes of 
the thirteenth century and the freer groups of 
the fourteenth century still based on a strict 
mensuration. And in any case we know of no 
Italian polyphony before the Trecento, unless 


we except the music of Henry of Pisa who cer- 
tainly composed strictly in the French manner. 
Indeed, he seems to have been one of the great 
men of the Notre Dame school, which flourished 
in Paris at the end of the twelfth and the begin- 
ning of the thirteenth century, for he composed 
music to texts by Chancellor Philip of Paris 
University, the principal poet of the Notre Dame 
school. 

If the southern half of France was the centre 
of both church and secular music in the twelfth 
century, by the thirteenth things had changed 
and the march northwards had begun which led 
first to the masterworks of the school of Notre 
Dame in Paris and the abundance of trouvere 
song in the north and east, and which was to 
pass through Champagne with Machaut in the 
fourteenth century, to Hainaut with Dufay, to 
the Netherlands with Ockeghem, and on to Ger- 
many. But the Italians, we know from their 
lyric poems, continued to imitate the trouba- 
dours, who were now past their best. Arnaut 
Daniel, for instance, was Dante’s hero, but we 
should not class his poetry with that of a Bernart 
de Ventadorn. It seems very likely that, as the 
art of the troubadours declined, so the music of 
the St. Martial tradition clung to the old forms, 
followed once again by the Italians. The combi- 
nation of vernacular poetry and polyphony in 
the Trecento was probably the result of a merger 
which resulted in something entirely new. From 
secular poetry and religious polyphony came the 
madrigal of the Trecento. The caccia, a form 
which may be described as programme music, 
since it depicts hunting and fishing scenes, the 
hustle and bustle of fire-fighting and market life, 
may have been derived from the French chace. 

Nothing is more characteristic of the Trecento 
than the use of the vernacular. In the course of 
fifty years, between 1275 and 1325, the change- 
over from French to Italian had been effected. 
For, although Latin remained the traditional 
language of the Church, French was already the 
international language par excellence—in the 
words of Brunetto Latino, ‘the most delightful 
and the most universal of tongues ’—but by the 
fourteenth century even the cultured Dante and 
Petrarch could write in the vernacular, though 
they might still apologise for it. 

The Italians had their own very economical 
form of notation, too, by which the measure 
could be divided into from two to twelve parts 
without using more than one kind of notational 
symbol. But either they soon tired of their in- 
ventions or the French influence proved too 
strong, for both music and notation began to 
give way before the magic of the French Ars 
Nova. Soon a second generation of Italian 


writers, with the blind organist Frencesco 
Landini at their head, began to compose in,a 
form that resembles the French virelai. Here it 
is called the ballata. Unlike the madrigal it 
usually has a third voice with no text, the con- 
tratenor, which appears to be instrumental. 
Landini’s genius creates master-works in the 
ballata form, but we cannot escape the feeling 
that this is a transition period wherein the 
indigenous Italian music is combined with the 
new French style in a way which spells the 
downfall of the native idiom. 

There is in fact only one way out. With the 
neglect of the Italian art, the complex French 
music of the late Ars Nova comes into vogue. 
Indeed, it is mainly in Italian manuscripts that 
this music is to be found. This may be due to 
the fact that music was usually written down in 
France at this period when it was desired to 
transfer it from one place to another. Otherwise 
music was performed from memory. Thus we 
hear that the minstrels of the art-loving King 
John I of Aragon travelled once if not twice a 
year to the schools in Belgium to learn new 
pieces, usually not more than half a dozen. On 
their return, the King was pleased for them to 
teach the latest hits to the minstrels of other, 
less go-ahead princes. 

However, during the early years of the fifteenth 
century there was an attempt to stop the decline. 
The great Paduan theorist, Prosdocimus de 
Beldemandis, writing in 1408, extols the virtues 
of the Italian notation and art, and indeed does 
help to keep alive the old traditions. Moreover, 
there was a return to the madrigal form, which 
in the hands of a Johannes Ciconia took on a 
fresh lease of life. As a Belgian, Ciconia should 
remain outside this picture, but he was in fact 
the leading figure in late Italian Trecento music. 
His three French pieces seem to be early works, 
for he was far more inclined to write in the 
Italian manner, which he assimilated completely. 
He wrote in all the forms of the Trecento, and 
in the ballata form he reached new emotional 
heights. With their interlocking motives and 
passionate sequences, works like ‘ Lizadra donna’ 
and ‘O rosa bella’, the latter set to the well- 
known poem by Leonardo Giustiniani, belong 
to the period of Dufay rather than to the 
Trecento. 

Liturgical music played a.small part in Tre- 
cento Italy, though movements from the Mass 
Ordinary are to be found in polyphonic settings, 
Even here, however, the great change from the 
objectivism of the Middle Ages to the subjec- 
tivism of the Renaissance is apparent, for there 
js already a world of difference between a Patrem 
by Bartholy and one by Ciconia. 
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Sihould Punch, 


be allowred 


ora journeys? 


Experienced travellers are never 
upset by the merriment of fellow 
passengers. They take Punch 
themselves. Punch may well 
have helped more people to 
travel hopefully than any other 
invention. Unlike nearly every- 
thing else in transport the cost 
per mile is no higher than it was 
before the war. Try it on your 
next journey. 

Every page of Punch pro- 
vides the literally indescribable 
pleasure of humour in pictures. 
Week by week you may see the 
political world of Illingworth 
and Cummings, scenes from 
Emett’s visionary society, un- 
expected glimpses of life around 
us by Brockbank, Ronald Searle, 


David Langdon, André Francois, 
Norman Mansbridge, Anton, 
Mahood. Drawings in Punch 
range in entertainment from 
the delicate line of E. H. Shepard 
to the character comedy of 
Siggs. 


In this week’s Punch are draw- ~ 


ings by George Morrow, Starke, 
Acanthus, Graham. Joyce Cary 
has a new story ‘Buying A 
Horse’, A. P. H. adds another 
“Misleading Case’? to the vol- 
umes of law reports, Wilfred 
Fienburgh discusses ‘High 
Level Conversation’’, Malcolm 
Muggeridge, Editor of Punch, 
gives hints on ‘‘How to Become 
a Servile Society Without 
Knowing it’’. 


OUNCY 


Buy this week’s Pumch: Gd. 


Amd place a regular order: 


JN TMEs OF STRAIN and trouble 

a Craven smoker turns to his 
tobacco for comfort and solace. 
And slowly, but surely, the mel- 
low and cool burning CRAVEN 
casts its richly comforting spell to 
make life easier and brighter. 
“Tt is” said Sir James Barrie in 
“My Lady Nicotine’ “a tobacco 
to live for”. Every Craven man 
knows how right he was. 


to 


Try CRAVEN 

Obtainable in three fragrant, slow 

burning, deeply satisfying blends 
Craven Mixture 4/7 oz. 


Craven Empire de luxe Mixture 4/3 oz. 
Craven Empire Curly Cut 4/4 oz. 


live for 
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ODEON Jeicester Sq 


PHONE: WHI. 6111 


Weekdays showing at 10, 
12.30, 3.10, 5.55, 8.45 
Sundays at 4.40, 7.40 


20th Century-Fox: 
presents 


FROM THE NOVEL BY 


LLOYD C. DOUGLAS 
COLOUR wTE C HNI co LO R 


Against a background 
of sweeping spectacle, 
dramatic action and 
breathtaking colour, is 
told a great yet simple 
tale of love and faith. 
Here is dignity born of 
majesty — sincerity 

born of truth. 


Starring 


RICHARD —_JEAN VICTOR MICHAEL 


BURTON-SIMMONS-MATURE-RENNIE 


Produced by FRANK ROSS * Directed by HENRY KOSTER * Screenplay by PHILIP DUNNE 
ADAPTATION BY GINA KAUS 


‘the mid-Century 


is a marvel. 
There should be 
one in every 


home and more 
than one in every. 
se kool EGMA 
OF THE 

LISTENER | 
CROSSWORD 


YOU CAN’T AFFORD TO BE WITHOUT THE 
GREAT NEW MID-CENTURY VERSION OF 


er CHAMBERS'S 
Twentieth Century 
DICTIONARY 


FROM ALL BOOKSELLERS + 20s. NET ° 
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alternatives. The ordinary equipment—cups, 
jugs, spoons, and so on—that you normally use 
for measuring liquids can also be used to weigh 
dry ingredients. For instance, you may already 
have a measuring jug accurately marked off in 
pints and fractions of pints, and often also 
marked off in cups. Or you may have a set of 
special measuring cups and measuring spoons 
which conform to the standards set out by the 
British Standards Institution. These special jugs 
and cups and spoons are ideal not only for 
measuring liquids but also for recipes—British or 
American—which call for a cup of this and a 
spoon of that. But as we in Britain mostly 
measure in ounces, how are you going to con- 
vert these measures into terms of ounces? 
‘One word of warning, here: you will find on 
some measuring jugs the word ‘ ounces’ printed. 
Unless it also has printed on it at different levels 
the names of dry ingredients, this word ounces 
refers only to fluid ounces. So, how are you 
going to measure dry ingredients without scales? 
If you can borrow a pair of scales for an hour 
or so, it is easy. Just fill to the level of the 
standard cup in turn with one dry ingredient 
after another, and pour each on to the scales 
to be weighed. Then weigh the ingredients in 
tablespoons. Work them all out: the weight, 
first, of a level cup~then of a level tablespoon 
of flour, sugar, currants, and the rest. Write 
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. 


| Broadcast Suggestions for the 


HOW MUCH DOES IT WEIGH?. 


THERE IS NO DOUBT that cooking is much 
‘easier if you can afford good, serviceable scales— 
with an accuracy of a quarter of an ounce, I 
would recommend. But if you cannot, there are 


-them down as you go, and keep the list in a 


prominent place in your kitchen. 

For those who either cannot borrow scales, or 
who do not want to go to all this trouble, you 
can buy for about 3s. 6d. a special measure 
which has the levels already marked for different 


weights of most of the commonly used dry 


ingredients. As always, when you are measuring 
in cups or jugs put the ingredients in lightly, 
do not press them down. 

But now, say, you are having to manage 
without any measures at all—no standard cups 
or spoons or jugs, let alone scales. Many of the 
manufacturers help with their packaging. Sugar, 
flour, and many. other dry ingredients come in, 
say, 1 Ib. packets. Custard powder, gelatine, 
and similar items are often already weighed 
accurately into little envelopes. Fats are generally 
bought in 8 oz. blocks, and, even if the wrapper 
is not helpfully marked, it does not take a very 
practised eye to guide you in cutting up. the 
block so that you can get the amount you require. 


LoursE DAVIES 


‘PARTY CLOWNS’ 
This amusing sweet for children is made by 
setting some jellies in sundae glasses for the 
bodies of the clowns; and some blancmange in 
egg cups, for their heads. Their ruffs can be 
made by cutting out rounds of coloured paper 
about the size of the top of the sundae glasses, 
then cutting a smaller hole in the centre of each 
circle and pleating the ruff. Place a ruff on top of 
each jelly, turn out the blancmanges on top, and 
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Housewife 


stick currants in for the eyes and noses. Upturned 
ice-cream cornets will make splendid hats. 
VALERIE IBBETT 


Housewives with an invalid on their hands have 
even less time than usual to think out appetising 
meals. ‘Marguerite Patten in her Invalid Cookery 
Book (Phoenix, 10s. 6d.) not only suggests attractive 
and nourishing meals, with clear instructions as 
to their preparation, but is a helpful guide to the 
type of food that can safely be served to patients 
suffering from various illnesses. The harassed 
mother of a ‘dainty’ child who has to be coaxed 
to eat will also find useful recipes and some hints 
on ‘dressing up’ food in a way that makes the 
child eager to eat. 


Notes on Contributors 


SmrR- DonaLtp MacGritvR4éy (page 933): 
Deputy High Commissioner, Federation of 
Malaya, since 1952; Colonial Secretary, 
Jamaica, 1947-52 

PIERRE EMMANUEL (page 936): French poet 
and author of Universal Singular (autobio- 
graphy) 

Noet ANNAN (page 943): Lecturer in Econo- 
mics and Politics, Cambridge University; 
author.of Leslie Stephen: His Thought and 
Character in Relation to His Time 

Stuart Piccott (page 945): Abercromby Pro- 
fessor of Prehistoric Archaeology, Edinburgh 
University, since 1946; author of Neolithic 
Cultures of British Isles, Prehistoric India, 
British Prehistory, ete. 

StuaRT HAMPSHIRE (page 947): Lecturer in 
Philosophy, Oxford University 


Crossword No. 1,231. 


Mathemantics. 


4 


By Vectis 


Prizes (for the first three correct solutions opened): Book tokens, 
value 30s., 21s., and 12s. 6d. respectively 


* 


Closing date: First post on Thursday, December 10 


The clues are arithmetic problems in which the numerals 
have been replaced by letters, the only letters ‘involved 
being A; E, I, N, O, P, R, S, T, U. The numerals have 
been ‘ valued’. six tumes; i.e., there are six different sets 
in which the numerals have been replaced by the ten letters 
in different order. Only’ one numeral retains the same 
letter throughout the six sets and each of the remaining 
numerals never has the same letter in more than one set. 
Each set of ‘valuations’ has been used once for each of 
the four types of problem—addition, subtraction, muljtipli- 
cation, and division, and, as an aid, the numerical answers 
have been given for the multiplications. Thhe enitries in the 
diagram are to consist of the word corresponding to the 
answers to the problems: i.¢., th=y are to be letters, not 
numerals. 
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Solution of No. 1,229 


Prizewinners: 1st prize: J. A. Fincken (London, 
N.11); 2nd prize: P. Tierney (Southsea); 3rd 
prize: C, O, Butcher (Enfield). 
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CROSSWORD RULES.—(1) Entries should be on the 
printed diagram and envelopes containing them should be 
addressed to the Editor of THe LisTENER, Broadcasting 
House, London, W.1, and should be marked ‘ Crossword ” 
in the left-hand top corner. (2) Clues are not normally 
given for words of two letters. There are no capricious 
traps. Each competitor is allowed to submit only one 
solution, but legitimate alternatives are accepted. (3) Col- 
laborators may -send in only a single joint solution. (4) 
Subject to the above rules the senders of the first three 
correct solutions opened are awarded a book token of 
the values specified. (5) In all matters connected with the 
crosswords the Editor’s decision is final, 
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Study at Home| 
for a DEGREE! 


No matter what your position or prospects 
a University Degree is a good thing to have. 
You can obtain a London University Degree 
without going ‘‘into residence"’ or attending 
lectures. It is necessary only to pass three 
examinations (in some cases two). You can 
do «]!l your reading for these in your leisure 
hours with the experienced help of Wolsey Hall 
(founded 1894). Conducted by a staff of over 
100 Graduate Tutors, Wolsey Hall Postal 
Courses have enabled thousands of men and 
women to obtain Degrees and thereby raise 
their status and their salaries. PROSPECTUS 
from C. D. PARKER, M.A., LL.D., Dept. FESS, 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 


THE LISTENER 


TELEVISION ‘i ; 
PLAY WRITING Hundreds of TV Plays are needed annually 


by the B.B.C. The London School of Journalism announces a special 
correspondence Course for writers of experience who wish to enter 
this highly specialised field. The Course is written by Mr. George F. 
Kerr of the B.B.C, radio-drama department and the coaching of students 
will be personally undertaken by him. LSJ students will thus have the 
advantage of personal criticism from one who actually works inside 
the studios. - 

Once again: The LSJ—leads the way. The London School of 
Journalism was founded under the aegis of the great leaders of the 
Press and over a period of a third’of a century has raised the level of 
personal coaching by correspondence to a height that.draws praise 
from all parts of the world. Wherever you live you can study with 
the LSJ and if you are attracted to writing—Stories, Articles, Poetry, 
Radio scripts—write now to the School for advice. Full particulars 
are in the latest edition of “ Writing for the Press,” the free book 
issued by the LSJ, 

Chief Secretary, LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 
57 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. MUSeum 4574 
“There are LSJ students all over the world’”” 
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London University | 


DEG REES_onen to all 


A Degree of the University of London can be 
taken without residence or attendance at lectures. 
U.C.C., founded 1887, prepares students by 
post for the relative examinations (/wo only are 
required under certain conditions) for Degrees 
in Arts, Science, Economics, Laws, Divinity, 
Music, etc. Highly qualified specialist Tutor. 

Moderate fees, payable by instalments if desired: 


From 1920-1952 more than 35,000 U.C.C. 
students PASSED (London University exams. 


3k PROSPECTUS post free from the Registrar, 
UNIVERSITY 


CORRESPONDENCE © 

paises E 
COLLEGE 

56 Burlington House, 


Cambridge ~ 


: Mxs. Brown looked in 

her purse and her heart was heavy, She 
knew only too well\whaft- little jollity there 
would be for her family this Christmas. 
The Church Army is distributing parcels to 
make Christmas happier for thousands, Do 
please help by a gift to The Rev*E. Wilson 
Carlile, Chief Secretary, Church Army, 55, 
Bryanston St., London, W.1. 
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GOOD FIGHT 


FIGHT THE 
Se 


Ordinary 
Writing at 
Shorthand 

Speed 


Dutton Speedwords, the new fast- 
writing system which employs ordinary 
letters instead of signs, can be used for 
rapid note-taking from the first hour 
of study. Much used as a practical 
time-saver by busy executives and pro- 
fessional people. Can be typed or 
written at, 100-120 words per minute. 
Ordinary matter averages only two 
letters per word, and Speedwords can 
be used for all languages. Completely 
learned in 8 lessons needing only 20 
hours study. Warmly commended by 
G. Bernard Shaw and Prof. Hogben. 


or Shorthand by Jan. 3 


Less than one hour a day of fascinat- 
ing spare time study will give you 
mastery of all the rules of streamlined 
Dutton Shorthand by Fanuary 3 if 
you act promptly. There is then no- 
thing new to learn and regular practice 
builds up speeds to 150-200. words a 
minute, Thousands have made~ good 
with Dutton—its so easy to learn, 
easy to write, easy to read. 


FREE Test: Lesson 


Tear out this advt., send it with name and 
address and 24d. stamp for full details and 
free lesson, stating clearly which interests 
you (enclose Sd. if both desired), Special Air 
Mai! courses available for overseas studentts, 


The Dutton School, Dept.’ L.N.19, 
92-93 Great Russell St., London, W.C.1 


THE WORLD’S GREATEST 
BOOKSHOP 


* FOR BOOKS * 


YOUR CHRISTMAS GIFT BOOKS 


Book-buyers throughout the world turn 
to this bookshop as a knowledgeable source 
of information on all their book 
requirements, And from generation to 
generation they praise and recommend Foyles 


- —and buy their books here. 


Foyles have departments for Records, Music, Handicraft 
: Materials, Stationery. 


Subscriptions taken for Brilish, American and Continental 
magazines; and we have a first-class Postal Library. 


119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD . LONDON WC2 


Gerrard 5660. (16 lines) x Open 9-6 (incl. Sats.) 
Two minutes from Tottenham Court Road Station 


SPECIALISED POSTAL TUITION 


for UNIVERSITY, ‘CIVIL SERVICE fi 
_& PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS 


A Metropolitan College Modern Postal Course* 
is the most efficient, the most economical, and 
the most convenient means of preparation for 
-the General Certificate of Education examina- 
tion; B.Sc. Econ.; LL.B.; and other external 
London University Degrees, Civil Service, Local 
Government and Commercial Examinations, &c. 
Also expert postal tuition for Prelim. Exams. 
and for the professional exams. in Accountancy, 
Secretaryship, Law, Sales Management, &c. — 
and =many | intensely practical (non-exam.) 
courses in commercial subjects. Ee 
More than 70,000 POST-WAR EXAM. SUCCESSES 
Guarantee .of Coaching until Successful, 
Text-book lending library, Moderate fees, 
payable by instalments. 
Write today for prospectus, sent FREE on 
request, mentioning exam. or subjects in 
which interested to the Secretary (D1/1), 


METROPOLITAN COLLEG 


: ST: ALBANS = é 
-or call 30 Queen Victoria St., London, E.C.4, 


HAPPY MOTORISTS a 
The 
EXECUTIVE 
whose time 
is in- 
valuable 


Ss 


All motorists may not be executives, 
but all have known thé anxiety—and 
irritation, of being delayed by engine 
starting trouble on winter mornings. 
The Davenset Model ‘*H’: home 
charger is just the thing for keeping 
your battery in tip-top condition. 
The model*'H"’ isa compact charging 
unit for A.C. mains 200/250 volts, 
to charge 2/6/12-volt batteries at 
24 amps, PRICE: £5,.17,.6. 


Obtainable from most Garages 
and Accessories stores. 
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URCHFONT MANOR 


Week-end. course 
January 15-17, 1954 


EXPERIMENTAL FOLLOW-UP 


of B.B.C. Home Seryice ~ 

Series 7.30 p.m. on Wed- 

nesdays, November 11— 
December 16 on 


AFRICA 


Speakers will extend 
broadcast discussions 
- into a wider field 


Full Spring Programme from 
The Bursar, Urchfont Manor, 
Devizes, Wilts. 


THE JEWEL 
NEEDLE— 


Sapphire 
GRAMOPHONE NEEDLES 
@ Improved reproduction 
From all retailers or 
Sapphire Bearings Ltd. 
Catherine Place * London * S.W.I 
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THAT ALL CAN AFFORD 


WINDSOR 


OAVENSET 


- MODEL ‘H’ 


BATTERY CHARGER | 
PARTRIDGE WILSON & CO. LTD. ‘ 
Davenset Electrical Works. Leicester 
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